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An Additional Chapter 
to the Story of 
the Vovernment Offices. 





1) | HE advent of a First 
nS Commissionerof Works 
new to office and legiti- 
mately ambitious to do 
something in his own 
sphere of liberal enter- 
prise, the fact that most 
of the measures affect- 
ing the moral and pecu- 
niary interests of Great 
Britain are now smug- 
gled through a jaded 
House of Commons at 
the fag-end of a sitting 
devoted to the twin 
subjects of Irish and 
Egyptian indepen- 
dence, the general re- 
luctance felt by men 
of refined aspirations 
and cultivated tastes 
to mix in the tarmoil 
of rough representa- 
tive assemblies, have 
afforded an opportunity 
for adding another 
chapter to the Inudi- 
crous story of the extension and concentra- 
tidn of the Public Offices, with a view to scien- 
tific method in the system of their design and 
to rigorous economy in its execution. Another 
scheme is about to be approved. Another 
Bill,—the Public Offices Site Bill,—is on the 
verge of being sent up to the House of Lords, 
having for its justification an ostensible plea of 
Concentration and economy, but really being, 
when viewed in conjunction with facts most 
carefully concealed from public notice, as 
extravagant a piece of official “ management ” 
as was ever concocted by a First Commissioner 
of Works, or blindly condoned by a Select 
Parliamentary Committee. As for the latter, 
we have already noted the ease with which one 
set of honourable members seated in Committee 
will undo what another set, similarly seated 
years and cycles of years previously, recom- 
mended, attempted, or did. We must ask our 
readers to go back to our volume for 1877, 
where, at page 852, the “Story of the Govern- 
ment Offices” from 1837 to 1877 is given in 
full, and where at pages 898 and 899 the report 
of the Select Committee which sat in 1877 “to 
inquire into the annual expenditure on public 
offices and buildings, and to see whether the 
adoption of a more comprehensive plan for the 
extension and improvement of the public build- 
ings would not be more economical and advan- 
tageous than the present system,” was criti- 
cised, and the evidence of witnesses it examined 
was exposed. We invoked the attention of the 


of the miserable tale; they revealed, we said, 
how the mere business of official architecture is 
indefinitely impeded or irretrievably quashed by 
the political shiftings of administration, and by 
the utter absence of any settled principle for 
initiating works or for carrying them out when 
initiated. We patiently enumerated points in 
the abortive recommendations of successive 
Parliamentary reports; we maintained that all 
the land on which the Home, Colonial, Foreigr, 
and India Offices now stand, together with all 
the land which it was proposed in 1877 to pur- 
chase for 1,300,000/., might, in 1855, have been 
acquired by skilful arrangement for less than 
half a million of money, and we made that 
statement on excellent authority after due con- 
sideration of its importance. We pointed to 
Paris, which had been remodelled in at least 
fifteen years less time than it had taken English- 
men to build one block of four Public Offices. 
We cried with despair that Death, in the course 
of exhausted nature, could alone prevent the 
survivors of that devoted band of representative 
legislators, who aspire to house the great De- 
partments of the State, from discussing in select 
committee a comprehensive plan for the exten- 
sion and improvement of the Public Offices on 
an economical and advantageous system. We 
deprecated the enormous cost to the country of 
forty years’ talk, adding that the cheques, the 
pensions, the honours that had been distributed 
in connexion therewith by successive Govern- 
ments could not have possessed a more lavish 
character had any one scheme of any one com- 
mittee or any one individual been executed, or 
were it now in course of execution. 

It is necessary for the purpose of continuing 
the Story of the Government Offices to quote 
from the Report of the Select Committee of 
1877, a committee which included among its 
nineteen members Mr. Gerard Noel, Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, Mr. W. H. Smith, Sir Richard Wal- 
lace, Lord Elcho, and Lord Lamington, the last- 
named (then Mr. Baillie Cochrane) being called 
to the chair. The part of the report which 
interests us most is the following :— 

‘Rvidence was offered to the Committee to 
show that the chief departments of the Government 
should be lodged in proximity to each other, and to 
the Houses of Parliament. 

Three plans have been submitted to the Com- 
mittee for the concentration of certain public 
Departments ; the first plan is that of Sir Henry 
Hunt, the consulting surveyor to the Office of 
Works. He proposes to purchase all the block of 
buildings bounded by Parliament-street on the east, 
St James's Park on the west, Great George-street 
on the south, and Charles-street on the north. This 
contains 133,000 superficial feet of building area, 
and the estimated cost of the ground amounts to 
1,300,000/. ; on this block, Sir Henry Hunt provides 
accommodation for the War Office, and the Admi- 
ralty, and the Council Office ; he proposes to remove 
the old buildings in Downing-street, and to erect 
houses fronting the Park, for the First Lord of the 
Treasury, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; to 
add a story to the Treasury Offices, to place the 





Minister of the day to the historical facts alone 








Board of Trade between them and the Horse 
Guards ; to retain the Horse Guards, and to place 
the Office of Works and the Offices of Woods 
between the Horse Guards and tho present Admi- 
raity, and thus to leave the existing Admiralty 
building at the disposal of the Government. Sir 
Henry Hunt stated to your Committee that he 
calculated the whole expense of his scheme, in- 
cluding the purchase of the Great George-street 
site, at two millions and a half, and that he further 
estimated that it would set free, and render avail- 
able for sale, proparty belonging to the Govern- 
ment, including the existing Admiralty building, 
as well as release the houses which are now hired, 
represented by a capital value of a million. This 
plan, Sir Henry Hunt siid, does not provide for the 
Civil Service Commission, nor for temporary com- 
missions. It appears to the Committee undesirable 
to add a story to the existing Treasury block of 
buildings. 

Another plan wa; submitted to the committee br 
Mr. Mitford, the permanent Secretary to the Board 
of Works. The witness proposes that the public 
offices should be piaced on the west side of Charing- 
cross and Parliament-street, and that incidentally 
to this scheme the narrow part of Charing-cross 
should be widened, and the Mall extended into 
Charing-cross at the point where Messrs, Drum- 
mond’s Bank now stands. On the park side the 
Horse Guards would form the centre of a group 
of public buildings, and there would be no encroach- 
ment on the Parade. 

For carrying out this scheme it would be neces- 
sary for the Government to acquire the whole of the 
Crown property and private property which lies 
between the corner of Spring-gardens and Cockspur- 
street and the present Admiralty, together with 
Dover House, which belongs to the Crown, and a 
portion of the block bordered by Great George- 
street to the south and Parliament-street to the 
east, setting back Parliament-street to the line of 
the new Home Office. Sir Henry Hunt estimates 
the probable cost of Mr. Mitford’s scheme at three- 
quarters of a million in excess of that of his own. 
Mr. Mitford proposes by his plan to obtain an 
additional building area of twenty-five per cent. 
over that of Sir Henry Hunt. 

The third plan is that produced by Mr. Cates, one 
of the surveyors of the Office of Woods, and includes 
one side of Whitehall-place, and the houses in 
Whitehall-gardens up to Montagu House. 1t makes 
use of the land known as the Fife House site, an‘ 
the vacant space of ground lying between the public 
gardens on the Embankment to the south of White- 
hall-place, and to the west of the public gardens of 
the Embankment. Here it is proposed to place the 
War Office, the Admiralty, and most of the other 
departments provided for in Sir Henry Hunt's 
plan. Mr. Cates estimates the cost of this site a* 
850, 0002.” 

The result of this was that large sums of 
money were expended in the acquisition for 
Government purposes of property in Great 
George-street, King-street, and Parliament- 
street, and these sums have been expended with 
a view to utilising what is known as the Great 
George-street site. For this purpose property 
has been bought and paid for at a cost of 
241,6811., and this consists of houses still in 
occupation. In round numbers a quarter of a 
million of public money has, since 1877, been 
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spent by successive First Commissioners of 
Works, with the object of placing new Public 
Offices on a site bounded by Great George-street, 
Parliament-street, St. James’s Park, and the 
block of four Offices last erected. But suddenly 
a new departure is determined on, and if this 
new departure be not attended by a compact or 
an understanding for which the metropolitan 
ratepayers will eventually pay, it will be from 
no fault of her Majesty’s present advisers. For 
the moment it suffices for the First Commis- 
sioner to ignore a comparatively enormous ex- 
penditure (made for the purpose of concentrating 
the War Office and Admiralty on the West- 
minster side of the Horse Guards) in order that 
the said two Public Offices may be concentrated 
on the Charing-cross side of the Horse Guards, 
at a cost for the site of 460,0001., only 160,000/. 
of which will come out of the national pocket, 
the remaining 300,0001. being for Crown lands, 
and therefore merely a transfer from one 
Government account to another. We publish 
this week a plan of the scheme, as it is 
proposed to be carried out by the Office of 
Works, and we shal] return presently to a con- 
sideration of it. Meanwhile it may be as well 
to inquire into the eventualities and possibilities 
connected with the property purchased by 
Government in the neighbourhood of Parlia- 
ment-street or Great George-street, and the 
quarter of a million of money spent there, 
now to all appearances for no definite or 
settled purpose. This land, we are credibly 
informed, is to be offered to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. It is actually proposed, if it 
has not already been publicly announced, to 
throw upon the Metropolitan Board the duty of 
widening Parliament-street by the obvious ab- 
sorption of King-street, and to hand over, for a 
substantial pecuniary equivalent, Government 
property recently purchased ata heavy, even an 
exorbitant cost, in order to obtain, at a vast extra 
outlay, the very improvement in the approaches 
to the Houses of Parliament which the scheme 
of building Public Offices in Great George-street 
would have of necessity accomplished. It is 
actually proposed thus to misuse money raised 
by Metropolitan rates, under powers hastily 
accorded by the House of Commons to the 
Metropolitan Board, and ungrudgingly given 
by the ratepayers, partly because they believe 
it is to be spent in the improvement and 
amelioration of the poorer districts of London. 
In other words, in order to form a spacious 
approach to the Palace of Westminster, or 
rather to complete the approach commenced at 


the very beginning of the last century by the | 
removal of King’s-gate, it is proposed to suggest : 
the diversion of money, granted for metropo- | 


litan necessities, to continue an enlargement. 
which, if needed at all, is of imperial not metroj 
politan character. The bait to be held out is, 
probably, the increased value of frontage space. 
We cannot, however, believe that the shrewd 
majority of the Metropolitan Board will be 
deluded into such a course by any deceitful 
anticipation that the value of the new frontazes 
created by the widening of Parliament-street 
will more than compensate for the entire expen- 
diture involved. At the same time, the bait to 
which we refer, as likely to be held ont, is not 
dissimilar from others at which persons of in- 
fluence in both the Imperial and metropolitan 
Parliaments have been previously tempted to 
nibble. 

To come now to the present First Commis- 
sioner’s scheme, and to the points in which it 
carries out the recommendations of that Select 
Committee which reported to the House of 
Commons on the 6th of July, 1877. It will be 
seen that the proposed War Office and Acimiralty 
are placed side by side, and the former con- 
veniently adjoins the Horse Guards ; bué neither 
of the proposed Departments can be said to be 
placed in proximity to the Houses «f Parlia- 
ment. By the scheme the present Hors2 Guards’ 
building is to become, viewed from .he Park, 
the central feature of a rectangular group of 
Public Offices; but if the latter are ever to con- 
tain the required accommodation, they must be 
raised to a height double that of the Horse 
Guards. By the scheme the whole of she present 
Admiralty administration must be evicted, and 
offices found for it elsewhere for a period of 
several (at least eight) years, and other minor 
Departments will be similarly disturbed. Yet 
some twenty-five years ago Sir W. Molesworth’s 
language was sufficiently clear on this head. 
“ By more than one removal,” said he, “or by 
several partial removals, the expense would be 
much increased.... and arrears might be 





created that it would require years to recover.” 
By the scheme it is proposed to erect lofty blocks 
of many-steried buildings around enclosed 
quadrangles, three of which out of five are pal- 
pably inadequate, even presuming that modern 
science advocated sucii a mode of arrange- 
ment. On the contrary, every effort has 
been made of late years to abolish the closed 
square, to build in such a manner as to 
allow a thorough draught of air to pene- 
trate interior courts and courtyards. The 
quadrangles of Sir Gilbert Seott’s block of 
offices, excepting always the central square, are 
admittedly too small, and the stuffiness and 
dreariness of the interiors are largely due 
to the acknowledged inadequacy of his quad- 
rangles. Yet those are very slightly, if at all, 
inferior in size tc the smaller quads of the 
proposed War Office and Admiralty, and it is 
not improbable but that the new buildings will 
have to be carried higher than the India and 
Foreign Offices. Moreover, the Select Com- 
mittee of 1877 heard evidence tending to-con- 
vince the members that the serious defects in 
lighting and ventilation complained of in Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s building arose chiefly from the 
limited space allowed to the architect ; yet the 
space proposed to be devoted to the two new 
Public Offices appears to be relatively even more 
limited in building area. One statement made 
to that Coramittee is also important, for it 
emanated from Mr. A. B. Mitford, who himself 
submitted so the Committee a well-considered 
plan, in which he placed the War Office next 
the Horse Guards on the Charing-cross side, 
and the Admiralty in Great George-street, on 
the admitted plea that the Departments with 
which the Admiralty transacts its chief busi- 
ness are the Colonial Office and the Foreign 
Office ; yet by this latest scheme of concentra- 
tion the proposed Admiralty forms one ex- 
tremit y of an extended group of existing and 
proposed buildings, and the two offices with 
which it has most to do are at the other 
extremity. Again, the opening up and pro- 
longation of the Mall to Charing-cross was a 
happy feature of Mr. Mitford’s scheme, and one 
to which the present First Commissioner seems, 
aln.ost wilfully, to be opposed. Nay, more, by 
this scheme the latter has placed an official 
residence crossways in such a position as to 
effectually prevent extension or opening-up of 
tue Mall at any future time. Lastly, we believe 
we are correctly informed when we say that 
the plan which accompanies and 1s part of the 


‘Public Offices Site Bill is chimerical and specu- 


lative ; and though each of the Departments 
interested has been naively asked whether the 
said plan affords it sufficient accommodation, 
and has answered in the affirmative, we should 
like to know how the said Departments can 
possibly judge of requirements which the Office 
of Works has thought fit to meet in block 
plan only. We should like to know what 
guarantees the Government can offer the 
House of Commons that the two departments 
can be profitably and efficiently housed on the 
spot referred to in the Public Offices Site Bill ; 
and whether, if it be ultimately found too 
cramped for the purpose, another First Com- 
missioner will be permitted to promote, on the 
score of economy, another Public Offices Site 
Bill on the other side of the Horse Guards or in 
Gt. George-street for those portions of the War 
Office and Admiralty which could not be got to 
fit in with the present scheme of extension and 
concentration at Charing-cross. In fine, is it 
too much to require from a great Department 
that it should do for the public architecture of 
the nation what an architectural master does, 
when he sets the programme of a design to be 
worked out by his pupils ?—is it too much 
to expect that the Office of Works should first 
convince itself by plans, sections, and eleva- 
tions that the scheme it proposes, through the 
mouth of an untried First Commissioner, is 
architecturally feasible and safe, both on sani- 
tary andconstructional grounds? The possibility 
of the truth of these incredible circumstances, 
—the~fact, even, that Parliament is asked to 
sanction expenditure for a site, on the bare 
hypothesis that it may fit two of the most 
important Departments of the public service,— 
should induce suspicion even among the forty 
or fifty odd members who sit out the present 
“omnes two-thirds of whom at the eleventh 
ur devotedly support anything and ev hi 
the Government desire ee It i in 
fore, commendable when no one moves,—when 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, naturally 





anxious about the fate of its Money Bill, is 


excusably silent,—that an attempt should be 
made to call public attention to the proposals of 
the First Commissioner. This has been done 
by the publication, by the Royal Institute of 
Architects, of the plan as it is proposed to be 
carried out and completed by the Office of 
Works (see our illustration, page 50), and of 
the protest made against it while in committee 
by the council of that body. Much as they seem 
to doubt the feasibility of placing two big 
Departments on so confined a spot, they do not 
oppose merely with that object ; but they urge, 
as an indispensable feature of such a scheme 
the prolongation and opening up of the Mall to 
Charing-cross; and in this, it is hardly necessary 
to add, we heartily concur. 

In our remarks respecting H.M. Office of 
Works and this latest scheme of concentration, 
we have no intention of animadverting on the 
kind of architectural work done in that office. 
The two gentlemen whose duty it has been to 
design and see carried out the new Post Offices 
in St. Martin’s-le-Grand and Queen Victoria- 
street, and the new Ceniral Police Court at Bow- 
street, and who are occupied upon similar works 
in various parts of the country, have shown what 
they can do, and how well they do it. Mr. John 
Taylorand Mr. James Williams, the present sur- 
veyors employed at comparatively small salaries 
in the Office of Works, are Fellowsof the Institute 
of Architects, and merit the fullest recognition 
from their colleagues on account of the archi- 
tectural works they have executed. But their 
time is wholly occupied with the respective 
and special duties assigned to them. If they 
have been consulted at all about this latest 
scheme of extension and concentration, it has 
probably been with the object of obtaining 
assent to preconceived views, not their own, 
rather than of eliciting useful criticism or pro- 
fessional advice. 

The scheme now before Parliament draws 
its origin from almost forgotten sources; it is 
based upon an excellent design by Lieut.-Col. 
Clarke (now Sir Andrew Clarke), the plan of 
which, published in a Parliamentary paper, dates 
about the year 1865 or 1866. A fine model of 
this very design is now being exhibited at the 
Bethnal-green Museum, and it is well worthy 
of study. Sir A. Clarke proposed to occupy 
the whole of the west side of Whitehall 
from Spring - gardens - passage to Great 
George-street. In his proposed War Office 
and Admiralty, he arranged quarters for 
four squadrons of cavalry; and in the buildings 
which he proposed to place in Great George- 
street, he put barracks for a battalion of Guards. 
Mr. Mitford’s plan of 1877 was largely founded 
on Sir A. Clarke’s original design, and Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre's latest scheme for the War Office and 
Admiralty is a hash of both, considerably 
shrunk and spoilt in the cooking. When we 
venture to hint that no architect can have had 
anything to do with it, we plead on ourown behalf 
that Mr. Mitford’s words before the Committee of 
1877 afford sufficient justification for the doubt. 
In answer to a question put by Mr. Beresford- 
Hope, this gentleman then said, “If you were 
building a new War Office or a new Admiralty, 
it would be infinitely better built and more 
satisfactory in every way if it were built in the 
Department. . . . The only additional expense 
involved would be the hiring of a few tempo- 
rary draughtsmen.”’ Can it be that, in the 
natural haste of a new First Commissioner to 
consummate his temporary alliance with the 
national architecture, a temporary draughtsman 
has been brought a little too prominently 
forward ? 

But to be serious over a grave question. No 
one conversant with the progress of Public 
Works believes that the architecture of this 
country can improve or develop in face of the 
contempt with which it is treated by the 
Government and the mass of the population. In 
no other great European capital are the modern 
public buildings so petty in conception and so 
miserable in execution, as they are in wealthy 
London. Among no other people in Europe 
are great schemes, affecting the architecture of 
the entire nation, devised or suggested without 
the advice and assistance of distinguished 
members of thearchitectural profession. e re- 
sults of this prolonged neglect are too apparent. 
Though in the design and construction of country 
houses, of schools, of churches, of small pic- 
turesque buildings of every class, the British 
architect is avowedly superior to his Continental 
brethren, yet in all the higher works of architec- 
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: itelv their inferior. As it Ms, many a 
_ architect in a French province, if sud- 
denly called pa to plan a niigeg a hig tags. 
4 Church of the Invalides, or a Louvre, Ba 
native town, would probably at once acquit : 
self better of the task than even the most pro- 
sperous or most pape ge architect #J ar 
—antry after months of preparation. z 
ae is one of a traditional character ; it 
ing or ‘ ° ° 
Joes not arise from inherent incapacity. Both 
‘ enius and the money for action exist, but 
the g — } ap? 
the opportunity is never offered. Yet a British 
Minister who over a 100,0001. for a 
oablic work of architecture, will carelessly 
nore than a tenth of that sum in movinga “ Wool- 
wichinfant” from one workshop to another. This 
-s not mere cavil, norare we attacking the heads 
of one political party more than those of another. 
Whig and Tory, Liberal and Radical, are all alike 
and of one mind on the subject of expenditure for 
artistic improvements; and though, by dint of 
rase, official cleverness, or technical intrigue, 
che country has often in the end to pay huge 
sums of money for its national buildings, there 
‘; always something unsatisfactory in them,— 
4 something which, if traced to its source, will 
generally be found due to the petty bickering, 
the mean suspicion, and the false economy of 
the party or clique which started them. In 
any great European capital other than London 
‘t is the custom to regard a work of true archi- 
tecture as a monument of the fine arts, a trophy 
of the national wealth, and as e mine of in- 
struction for the ty Each fresh chapter 
to the Story of the Government Offices points 
only in one direction. If we are ever to have 
public bulidings worthy of the genius of the 
English people, of a character proportionate 
to their influence and wealth, we must have 
a Government Department differently consti- 
tuted to H.M. Office of Works, and possessing 
nobler aspirations than those which actuate and 
have too long actuated the chiefs of that Office. 
The sole idea of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, when called upon to provide a new 
thoroughfare between Charing-crossand Holborn 
or elsewhere, was “a convenient cab route,” 
and, from the recent doings of H.M.’s Office 
of Works, the First Commissioner has apparently 
no loftier aim. Nor can reasonable men expect 
anything better. In this country, the First 
Commissioner of Works is chosen for his 
political opinions; his only technical advisers 
are his own subordinates, whose reports he is 
legitimately enabled to alter, disregard, or 
suppress; in fact, he is not bound to listen to 
any professional advice at all. He is a political 
agent, expected to do his duty to the party that 
supports him, to vote “straight,” and use on 
behalf of his party the “straight” influence 
that circumstances have given him. He may 
be called upon to take the chair in committee 
on the subject of Irish coercion, or Egyptian 
control, but no sane person expects him to be 
conversant with architecture or art, and if 
questioned thereon by an independent member, 
it 18 more often done with a view to invite 
competent criticism outside the walls of the 
House of Commons than to elicit from the 
Minister a thought or an opinion on such mat 
ters as those for which the appointment he holds 
would in other countries exist. 

Very different is the action of France in 
regard to public buildings. Since the days 
of the great Colbert, the Government have 
initiated, controlled, and generally superintended 
the French public works. For a hundred years, 
7 spite of viscisitudes of which Englishmen 

ave no experience, at times victorious at home 
and abroad, but often beaten on sea and land, 
her cities and capital invaded, torn by civil 
wars and tumult, France has, nevertheless, ever 
stood, in the domain of architecture and art, 
foremost among the nations of our time. No 
change of Government or fall of party has 
destroyed her artistic su - Bome of 
— Pat laws by which the streets and 
widings of Paris are even now controlled, 
Some of the very institutions by which the 
se Minister of Public Works, or, as he is 

rme ? inister of Arta, is supported 

and advised, were in force by decrees of the 
nepabli of 1783. The decrees of the first and 
Eee ten atk 
confirm and deve “iaaie pub works, all 


attachment of trainea professional oo ap 


Offices ; as well as the formation of boards or 
Councils, langely composed of architects engaged 


obtained through private practice. A service of 
Historical Monaments, which the British Parlia- 
ment is now being asked to talk about, was 
started in France as early as 1830; a service of 
Public Works composed of architects, and some 
of them bearing names of European reputation, 
and a service of Diocesan Edifices have survived 
both monarchical and imperial régimes. The 
present Republic, though it has made important 
changes in other branches of administration, 
seems never, to have even dreamed of breaking 
the national traditions in this particular. On 
the contrary, Republican earnestness and 
energy have recently increased the obligation 
which French architects and artists owe to the 
State. There already existed three convmissions 
for the services of architecture; but, by a decree 
published in January last, a Superior Council- 
General has been appointed to assist the Minister 
of Arts in all matters relating to the Services 
@’ Architecture of Civil Buildings, of Historical 
Monuments, and of Diocesan Edifices. It is 
composed of architects holding such positions 
as that of Inspector-General, who are made 
members by right; of other architects con- 
nected with civil buildings, historical monn- 
ments, and diocesan edifices, chosea by the 
minister under whose presidentship the Council 
meet. The post of member is honorary, and 
one of the many questions to be submitted for 
the consideration of this General Council is the 
“ Organisation of the State buildings.” 

Until some similar kind of advising power be 
instituted in England,—until some Board, prin- 
cipally composed of men distinguished in archi- 
tecture and the cognate arts, be appointed and 
acknowledged by the Government and the 
country,—the conclusion of the Story of the 
Public Offices can only resemble its ludicrous 
course of nearly fifty years’ duration. Mean- 
while, its continuation bids fair to be as humi- 
lating to the educated classes of the community, 
as the repeated efforts at so-called extension and 
concentration have been costly and unprofitable 
to the nation at large. 








SEPULCHRAL AND MEMORIAL 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


Anp what of our present architectural design 
of this class? We have touched upon the 
leading characteristic forms prevalent in antique 
and Medieval times, and on the painful Georgian 
period during which the walls of our great 
Abbey, as well as other churches, were crowded 
up with monstrous imaginings, using the adjec- 
tive in a double sense, both in regard to actual 
measurement and artistic character. It is, 
however, remarkable how large a part sculpture 
of one kind or another played in the monuments 
of this period. It was seldom in every sense 
good sculpture,—often not in any sense; Flax- 
man, indeed, executed some beautifal work of 
this class, and after him (longo intervallo) 
Roubiliac, though the unquestionable talent of 
the latter could not atone for the pretentious 
and sometimes grotesque character of his monu- 
ments, and his want of simplicity and dignity. 
And perhaps for one reason it is better that 
sculpture should not form habitually the pro- 
minent feature in monuments (unless it be 
purely portrait sculpture), for it is hardly 
possible that there can be the necessary 
resources, either in regard to genius or money, 
for producing monumental sculpture of a high 
average of merit, save in a few exceptional 
cases. From whatever cause, however, there 
can be no doubt that monumental design has 
for the present very much given up sculptural 
form, and has become in late years decisively 
architectural and decorative rather than 
sculptural. ii 

Under such circumstances, the designing of 
monuments becomes a matter of the expres- 
sion of feelings and ideas by means of purely 
architectural form assisted by emblems, either 
such as have a meaning obvious in itself, or 
such as have acquired a meaning by dint of 
long and habitual association. Of this latter 
class there is much more to be seen in our own 
collections of monuments, than gpa ary and 

viously suggestive forms not derived trom 
Secs pe association. A walk through a 
large cemetery affords a curious spectacle of 
the combination of forms and emblems con- 
nected with various religions and customs long 
since passed away. The Egyptian obelisk is cer- 
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| * See p. 2, ante, 
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tain to be there in som 

though it is never to be name sae: Pe 
the size and mass of the ancient exam 
Those were the records of kings; private per- 
sons can scarcely afford such costly insignia, 
nor perhaps would cemetery authorities be very 
ready to allow of anything on so large a scale 
as compared with the average scale of the 
average tombstone. Then, as we observed, the 
Greek stele form is really repeated in the ordi- 
nary flat upright tombstone with a head shaped 
m some characteristic outline. Sometimes we 
find the Greek stele in its original form and 
proportions ; but this is not often, and is only 
m recent monuments, since the study of an- 
tique forms as models has been revived with 
more correctness and comprehension of their 
character. But im general the tombstone is 
shorter and broader in proportion than the 
original stele, and decorated on its upper limits 
with some emblem of post-Christian character ; 
sometimes a cherub’s head with wings ont- 
stretched across the top of the stone, which was 
long a very favourite device on tombstones 
of the early part of the century. A more recent 
fashion is the carving of a spray of palm or 
other vegetation apparently resting on the head 
of the tombstone, or growing down out of it. 
A form which was much in vogue some twenty 
or thirty years ago, but is now dying out, was 
that of an inscription slab laid horizontally on 
stone uprights lifting it 2 ft. or so from the 
ground. This may be regarded as a reminiscence 
of the Medizval altar form of tomb, on which 
the recumbent figure or figures were usually 
placed; in its modern form it became a sort of 
cheap imitation, without the figures or the 
architectural work at the side, in which the slab 
which was formerly the resting-place of the 
effigy has become only a field for the cutting 
out of an inscription in such a position that it 
cannot easily be read. That is one of the great 
distinctions between the spirit of Medizval and 
of modern monuments ; the former showing the 
artistic memorial without the catalogue of 
virtues ; the latter omitting the art from the 
monument and giving the praises of the 
deceased only. The sarcophagus form has taken 
quite a new lease of life; it is found over and 
over again now among cemetery memorials ; 
sometimes in stone, more often now in granite. 
The strange thing is that we see this ponderous 
granite sarcophagus placed on the ground, or 
even elevated on a lofty granite pedestal, an 
empty sign, while the real receptacle of the 
body is below in the ground. So completely is 
the illusion carried out, that the visible sarco- 
phagus is often made with the semblance of 
rings carved on its sides, as if to represent as 
completely as possible the sham movable 
character of the block of granite, the materia! 
and function of which are thus falsified. Look- 
ing at some of the monuments of this class 
which have been erected (or, perhaps, we might 
rather say, laid down) of late years, one is 
filled with astonishment that people should be 
willing to pay so much as these masses of 
shaped and polished granite must cost, for a 
form of memento which, in this way of using 
it, has not only no beauty, but absolutely no 
meaning of any kind, and no possible relation 
to the supposed feelings of Christians towards 
their deceased friends and relatives. However, 
we are not urging its use asa receptacle for the 
body, which would be a step in the wrong 
direction. But, as it cannot advisably be so 
used, its semblance may surely be dispensed 
with, as an unmeaning sham. 

Intermixed with this curious piece of costly 
and unbeautifal Paganism, we find since the 
ecclesiological revival the presence not unfre- 
quently of upright tombstones derived from the 
old quasi-Greek model, but carved into term- 
nations more or less Gothic, quatrefoil and 
trefoil heads, or gablets with cusping in them, 
and surmounted by the cross, which, of course, 
in recent tombstones, appears in almost every 
kind of form, having been revived as a common 
symbol of churchmanship, after being long held 
in slight esteem as a badge of what used to be 
termed “popery.” Some of the methods of 
introducing the cross are pleasing, many are (in 
point of design) otherwise, and convey too 
much the idea of arather poor sort of ingenuity 
employed in working the desired emblem out of 
some form at first sight very different. Latterly 
there has been rather a preference for perfectly 
simple and unornamental crosses of white 
marble or granite, as if the form itself were 
important and suggestive enough without any 
trickeries of ornament. This is in better taste 
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‘han the over-ingenious forms we have referred 
to, and perhaps there is much to be said for this 
treatment of the most sacred Christian symbol, 
as sufficient in itself without any adventitious 
aid; still, we prefer some suitsble decorative 
treatment, for which plenty of beautiful sug- 
gestions and precedents can be found in 
Mediseval art without going intc exaggerations 
of form or decoration. The cross form is also 
frequently applied now, according to a Medizval 
fashion, which is an adaptation of the sarco- 
phagus form, or, rather, of the sa:cophagus lid ; 
a thick, heavy slab bevelled in a A\ section, and 
with the upper edge crossed by a transverse 
ridge ; and frequently in modern, as in Medizval 
work, this ridge has the form of a long cross, 
with the points budding into trefoils, worked 
on it. In one instance we have seen a flat 
metal cross riveted on to the ridge of the 
marble slab,—not a happy idea; it takes away 
the monumental aspect of the thing, and looks 
as if it might be easily lost or carried off. 

These represent the prevalent types of modern 
monument in our cemeteries, the remaining one 
being that which represents the must distinctly 
architectural form, the small building which is 
placed not unfrequently over the family vault, 
with a door for entrance on the occasion when 
another tenant is brought into that silent 
home. Asageneralrule, the Egyptian or Greek 
style seems to be preferred for these small 
mansions of the departed. It has been much 
the fashion to make them with every appear- 
ance of solid strength, whether this quality be 
really there or not; with walls battering, and 
doors with sloping jambs, and wher the Greek 
style is used, it is also with a very solid, heavy 
treatment, or nearly always. There seems 
something unnecessarily cold and severe in the 
Greek forms adopted, something unnecessarily 
sombre and melancholy in the heavy outlines of 
those in the Egyptian form; but these forms 
are certainly preferred in practice. Occasionally 
we see such a tomb building of Medieval 
character, looking far more consoling to the 
association, certainly, than these cold blocks 
of simulated antique architecture; and we 
remember to have noticed one in which the 
building was made to represent a little chapel, 
with stained-glass windows, by means of which 
the tombstone and its inscription, and the 
immortelles and other offerings of affection 
placed there, could be seen through the open 
grille of the door, which at the same time 
prevented unauthorised intrusion. This is 
certainly a more pleasing way of carrying out 
such a structure than building up a blind 
cavern above the earth with a closed black 
door, as if the actual remains were immediately 
within and were to be carefully hidden from 
sight. 

The French seem to have adopted this form 
of monumental house, as we may call it, more 
generally than we have, and this leads us to 
say a word as to the aspect of mont mental art 
of this class among the French. The most 
accessible reference to this is farnished by 
M. Cesar Daly’s beautifully-illustrated and in- 
teresting volume, entitled “ Architecture Funé- 
raire,” representing a large number of the 
modern monuments around Paris, of all shapes, 
sizes, and degrees of elaboration, and preceded 
by a very thoughtful and suggestive preface. 
We have alluded to the ideal character which 
should, and at all events may be, incident to 
memorial architecture; and every one will 
expect that a French writer on such a subject 
will not be slow to recognise “‘ the idea” much 
more systematically than most Englich artists 
would recognise it. M. Daly proceeds, indeed, 
to classify his subject with true French method 
and regularity ; and if we sometimes ‘find such 
method too methodical, the perusal of his essay 
really throws a good deal of light on the subject, 
and it might be studied with much advantage 
by those who have to promote and to design 
monuments, as it would, at all events, suggest a 
. definite principle or idea instead of the confused 
and apparently aimless mingling of fancies 
among which our English memorial designers 
ramble. M. Daly classifies memorial« under 
three heads in the first instance: those which 
are the expression of religious faith, either that 
of the deceased or of his friends; thea those 
which are the expression simply of the idea of 
death, its emblems, and its reality ; and thirdly, 
those which are intended to do honour in an 
especial degree to the memory of the deceased 
person, to represent his glorification or apo- 
thessis. This is a very good and perfeci ly rea- 
sonable classification. Upon this follow com- 


binations of two or of all of these ideas,— 
memorials which represent death and faith 
triumphant over it; which represent death 
combined with the apotheosis of the person 
commemorated; and there are those, M. Daly 
seems to consider, which may represent all three 
ideas,—the combination, perhaps, of the sar- 
cophagus, the cross, and the bust or figure of 
the deceased. But if we cannot follow our 
author entirely through his rather too systematic 
method, there is certainly in this way of looking 
at the subject a definite suggestion for a treat- 
ment of a memorial less vague than that curious 
combination of Christian and Pagan emblems 
which so frequently meets us on English monnu- 
ments; and the manner in which these various 
ideas are illustrated in the designs given in M. 
Daly’s work is certainly very interesting, and 
shows that French architects have given a good 
deal of thought to the subject. The tomb 
of which the sarcophagus is the prominent 
feature is treated in a variety of ways, some 
of them sufficiently original and effective to 
atone in some degree for the anachronism of 
its use. In one example we have it as the 
upper member of a _ ponderous horizontal 
design, granitic in character at least, which 
shows three well-marked stages, the base spread- 
ing outwards towards the ground, the strong 
horizontal lines thus produced contrasting finely 
with the vertical lines of the cypresses grouped 
around. These trees, so much used as adjuncts 
of cemetery gardening, present mainly upright 
lines, which serve to bring out with more force 
the horizontal lines of the order of monuments 
we are just speaking of. This relation of lines 
is a point to be thought of in the composition of 
cemetery architecture. The other tree, which 
has been most associated with the situation, the 
yew, is, on the other hand, markedly horizontal in 
its lines, and, therefore, affords effective contrast 
to the class of monuments, such as obclisks and 
spirelets, which are vertical in their tendency. 
These two trees are, in the solemnity of their 
dark and heavy masses, emphatically trees of 
death, sombre and still in their aspect; and 
they combine well in every sense with the 
monuments in which the idea of death is the 
predominant one. But they are equally asso- 


ciated in practice with every description of 


monument tothe dead. This seems a mistake. 
If we wish to convey in a monument predomi- 
nantly the idea of Christain faith and hope, 
surely it is out of place to associate such monu- 
ments with the presence of these sad and 
funereal trees. Rather associate them with 
what is light and hopeful in nature,—with glad 
flowers and trees of fresh verdure ; though it 
is, of course, often difficult to arrange for such 
grouping practically. The idea of faith is, in 
the French specimens given by M. Daly, chiefly 
expressed by the addition of the cross. This 
forms the crowning feature of not a few of the 
“family vault” erections, of which many speci- 
mens are given by M. Daly. In the design of 
these small, but in every sense monumental- 
looking, erections, the French architects display 
considerable variety and a great deal of taste, 
sometimes considerable power of expres- 
sive design. They are mostly founded on 
Greek forms and detail, treated, however, 
with much freedom and originality. The only 
two points we should object to about them, 
taken en masse, are the rather too pretty and 
“‘shoppy”’ style of the designs in perforated work 
in the doors, some of which suggest the idea of 
the door to a magasin des modes rather than to a 
tomb; and the tendency to the sculptured 
representation of hanging wreaths upon the 
exterior of the tomb. This latter feature is, no 
doubt, zesthetically very much on the same foot- 
ing as the Roman ornament of festoons, which 
originally were the permanent carved repre- 
sentations (we can hardly doubt) of actual gar- 
lands hung on a building to give it brightness 
and colour on a festival day. But the prece- 
dent is hardly worth following out afresh. In 
the monuments designed to the especial honour 
of their subject, the third class (“ glorification a 
the French architects stand high. They have 
always had a strong feeling in favour of this 
kind of artistic honouring of the memory of 
distinguished men, and they carry it out often 
very well and very effectively. At times we 
meet with too curious and weird fancies, as in 
the monument to Rousseau in the Pantheon, 
where there is a semblance of a built tomb 
with doors, nearly closed, through which is pro- 
truded, apparently, the hand of the deceased 
holding out a torch, as if still to light the world. 





curiously weak and sensational in execution. 
That torch, too, gave but a flickering and smoky 
glare at the best, which few will accept now. 
The idea is a “conceit” ; and of all things con- 
ceits are out of place in monuments. But some 
of the French monuments of this honorary clags 
are very good. In one case it is a figure, the 
genius of the place, which stands on a pedestal 
at the head of the grave, pointing downwards 
towards the honoured dust beneath. Ina 
many the idea is a portrait bust of the deceased, 
below which are emblems of his peculiar work 
or talent while living, and these emblems are in 
some cases (not in all) very well and effectively 
worked into decorative treatment. One of the 
best treated is that of Alfred de Musset. The 
space appropriated to the tomb is backed by a 
coped marble wall, the centre portion of which, 
thicker than the rest, rises into a kind of stele 
terminating with a pediment, and bearing be- 
neath the pediment the bust of the poet on a 
bracket ; the lower portion on either side is 
inscribed with the titles of the poet’s principal 
works,——very strange are the associations sug- 
gested by the titles of some of these, in such a 
situation,— 

** Beside the cold hic jacets of the dead,”’— 


and in the centre portion, below the bust, are 
engraved the poet’s own musical lines, antici- 
pating the treatment of his tomb :— 
** Mes chers amis, quand je mourrai, 
Plantez un saule au cimetiére : 
Jaime son feuillage éploré, 
r m’en est douce et chére, 
t son ombre sera légére 
la terre ot je dormirai.”’ 

The tree loved by the poet hangs over his grave. 
This is an example of a really suitable monu- 
ment, graceful and expressive of its purpose, 
and not gloomy. 
It is rarely that in an English cemetery we 
meet anything so well thought out and suitable 
to its purpose as this. We want to see more 
original thought bestowed on such memorials, 
less of the continual repetition of worn-out and 
often gloomy and unsuitable emblems; calm 
and repose should breathe around the resting- 
place of the dead, but not gloom; the aim 
should surely be rather to counteract that. 
One may look long through the monuments of 
our most crowded cemeteries without finding 
anything that is not commonplace, that is not 
stale and unprofitable, mere variations (hardly 
even variations) on worn-out themes. As we 
have described one good French example, we 
may also notice one good, though smaller and 
humbler English example, which struck us with 
pleasure the other day in wandering through 
the wilderness of commonplaces in never-mind- 
which of our suburban cemeteries. It was a 
monument to a lady artist, a square tapering 
pillar of unpolished marble,—the old form of 
the Greek stele, in fact,—carved at the top 
into very delicate and graceful ornament of 
Greek type, and halfway down the stone a very 
delicately-relieved portrait-figure of the object 
of the memorial, seated with brushes and 
palette in hand, and beneath, the words “‘ What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.”” Here was something really graceful, 
feeling, and to the point. It is but too rarely 
we come across any monument in such good 
taste, both in feeling and in artistic form. 
As a parting suggestion, we would observe 
that some of that scattered and too miscel- 
laneous effect which a collection of monuments 
incongruous in style often presents, might be 
obviated by the erection in cemeteries of 
mausolea containing niches or wall spaces (ex- 
ternal or internal) somewhat symmetrically 
arranged, in each compartment of which a 
monument, in accordance with the special 
wishes of each proprietor, might be placed, al! 
of which, however, would necessarily be reduced 
to an approximately similar scale, and perhaps 
subject to a certain degree of supervision as to 
style. A harmonious architectural effect might 
thus be produced, very different from that of 
the motley group of designs which are scattered 
over the ground in ordinary cases, and in 
which each monument, while displaying its own 
special features of design, would contribute 
more or less towards the total effect. 








Mr. Tsomas Graham Jackson, M.A., 
architect, late Fellow of Wadham College, has 
been elected an Honorary Fellow of that society. 
Of Mr. Jackson’s principal work in Oxford, the 
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New Schools, a full account was lately given in 
the Times and the Builder. 
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THE POINTED ARCH AND THE LATEST 
DISCOVERIES IN SYRIA, 


Tue question of the origin and the early 
history of the pointed arch has recently received 
what some may consider an illustration from 
the exploration of Eastern Syria. Although 
‘he small building on the top of the Citadel 
;jll at Amman, has been visited and to a cer- 
cain extent described, by Consul Finn, Colonel 
Warren, and Canon Tristram, neither of these 
ventiemen was able to remain long enough on 
the site to give any detailed description of the 
work ; and it is to the report of Captain Conder, 
dated in January last that we are indebted for 
the information that the building, so far from 
being, as hitherto supposed, of a Byzantine 
-haracter, ia as unlike the Byzantine churches 
as it is to the Arab mosques of Palestine, and 
that ‘it has, indeed, a unique character, and 
is well worth minute study.” 

The peculiarity which strikes us as at once 
the most novel and the most instructive is the 
occurrence in the same small structure of the 
three distinct types of the round arch, the 
pointed arch, and the Moorish or horseshoe 
arch. Nor is the coincidence the less striking 
from the fact that the latter types occur in 
comewhat undetermined, or, as the reporter 
says, “ embryonic, condition.” A ready idea of 
« plan of the edifice may be formed by dividing 
cach side of a square into three, and drawing 
;arallel lines which will thus divide the area 
into nine equal squares. Of these the central 
civision is an open court, and no signs are left 
that it was ever roofed over. It thus presents 
4 strong analogy to the open atriwm of a Classic 
house. The four angles are occupied by vaulted 
chambers, and in the north-west angle are the 
remains of a staircase which originally led to 
the roof. Four arched recesses, each measuring 
about 18 ft. square, open on the central court, 
and the angles between these recesses are 
covered with elaborate sculpture. 

These four opposite arches, which, on a hasty 
view, might be deseribed as semicircular, have 
each, however, a slight and almost imperceptible 
point. It is difficult to attribute the fact to any 
other cause than that the architect, being aware 
that it was at the key of the arch that any 
slight yielding of the structure would become 
most apparent, and thus cause the greatest 
disfigurement to the building, introduced that 
slight geometric artifice which should most 
easily deceive the eye, in such case, and preserve 
the beauty of the building even under slight 
displacement. At all events, we can recall a 
similar artifice in the case of more than one 
long barrelled bridge and culvert in the kingdom, 
in building which the central part was purposely 
raised by some inches above the voussoirs. 
The object was, that if any settlement took 
place in the middle of the arch, it should not be 
visible, as it would not come below the line of 
the voussoirs. It is very possible that this is 
not an unusual expedient,—we speak of it as a 
practical one, and the remembrance of it seems 
to us to throw a new light on the introduction 
of a very slight, but not inelegant, departure 
from the plain semicircular arch. 

Exactly the same structure has been detected 
by Captain Conder in the arches of the famous 
‘ome of the Rock in Jerusalem; those, that is 
to Say, that support the drum. The arches in 
the outer arcade of this building are round, and 
“re covered with ancient glass mosaics. The 
‘nner row of arches is now covered with a marble 
Casing, 80 their true structure is not distinctly 
“pparent. But in the photograph taken in 1874 
(which has been published by the Palestine 
Exploration fund), three arches are shown 
lirectly facing the spectators, and the slight 
point can be distinctly detected. 
+) Whatever may be thought of the explanation 
‘us offered, there can be no doubt that in these 
\oucurrent examples may be witnessed the 
birth of a pointed arch. Nor is this the less 
;_ resting when we find that another deviation 
rye hae exact semicircle, viz., that continuance 
. curve of the arch below the horizontal 
i. which we usually call Moorish or 
be fount) 1, facts & slight horse-shoe,—is to 

und on either side of these almost imper- 

“eptibly pointed arches. At the base, and 
th te UPPeF part, of the abutments of 
consi rn ehes; are true round-headed arcades, 
isting of small semicircular arches, each 
_Pported by a pair of columns, connected by 
toni ut abacus or capital. A sort of flat dog- 
pron oe oe adorns these arcades, and also 
© eight Moorish or horse-shoe 








arches just mentioned. The face of the larger 
arches,—those with the nascent points,—are 
composed of visible voussoirs, but the photo- 
graph shows under one of them what appear to 
be slightly projecting ribs. 

The enrichments of the recesses and of the 
arcades are floriated or arabesque. The horse- 
shoe arches consist of two plain mouldings, 
with wider belts of dog-tooth moulding between 
them. A central mullion rises between seven 
pairs of superposed circles, each of which is filled 
with a floriated or arabesque ornament. In 
both the upper and the lower arcades double 
spirals, in some cases of very elegant form, 
occupy what would, if the walls were pierced, 
be the lights. A belt of circular ornaments 
runs round the angle, between the extrados of 
the horse-shoe arches, and the plinth on which 
stand the twin columns of the upper arcade. 
There are no figures of birds or of other forms 
of animal life; in which respect the sculpture 
differs from that of the famous palace at 
Maschita, discovered by Canon Tristram, 
although in many respects there is a similarity 
between them. In one of the Moorish-headed 
recesses the central mullion is treated so as in 
some way to resemble the sacred tree which is 
found on Assyrian bas-reliefs. 

There is thusin this small building an extraordi- 
nary association of architectural forms, to which 
we are in the habit of attributing widely 
different places and dates of birth. The round- 
headed arcade might be found in an English 
abbey, or in an Italian church, and would, in 
either case, have been regarded as a true local 
form. The ornamentation, on the other hand, 
has the Moslem character of avoidance of the 
likeness of living creatures. But the most 
remarkable part of the story is the unity of the 
design. It is not as when Norman Abbot con- 
tinued the work of Saxon predecessor ;—or the 
line of time can be drawn between the style of 
Henry and that of Edward. The round arcade, 
the slightly pointed arch, with its distinct 
voussoirs, and the Moorish recesses, are so inti- 
mately blended in the design as to show the 
workmanship of but a single hand, the design 
of a single brain. 

In thus saying, however, we must not be 
understood as committing ourselves to a decided 
opinion as to the actual date of the edifice in 
question. Some authorities have assigned it to 
the sixth century of the Hegira, or twelfth of 
the Christian era. But in all questions of date 
have to be included those elements of the local 
and even of the personal influences which may 
have caused, in any particular case, what might 
be regarded as an anachronism, if referred to 
historic date alone. 

The account of the great sanctuary at 
Hebron which, in our article on Royal Pilgrims 
and Holy Sites (vol. xlii., p. 538), we intimated 
as about to be published, has, we are informed, 
been prepared. It is illustrated by an accurate 
plan of this, almost the most jealously-guarded 
of Eastern holy places. Under the peculiar 
circumstances through which access was ob- 
tained to the shrine, it has been proper that 
the monograph prepared by Captain Conder 
should be submitted to the Prince of Wales, 
together with a report, by the same officer, of 
the interesting discoveries made during the tour 
of their Royal Highnesses, Prince Albert Edward 
and Prince George of Wales in Syria. It is to 
be hoped, in the interests of archwologic science, 
that the demand of military service in Egypt 
may not delay the completion of this memoir. 








The Hygienic Exbibition in Berlin.—A 
curiovs question has arisen in connexion with 
the catalogues of this exhibition, which were 
about ready, it would seem, when the destruc- 
tion of the building, &c., took place. The 
advertisers are being called on by the pub- 
lishers of the catalogue to pay the amounts 
contracted for, the latter having, according to 
the opinion of several legal authorities, com- 
pleted their part of the contract. It would 
seem, according to some reports, as if the 
discussion would be carried before high legal 
tribunals. Those who pay now without any 
trouble will have a right to the insertion of 
their respective advertisements at half price 
in next year's catalogue. One contemplated 
feature of the exhibition would have been of 
practical value, the providing of penny baths for 
the populace, this small charge including om ° a“ 
towels. This would have been a valuable i os 
tration of the sanitary laws, the promulgation 0 
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NATIONAL COMPETITION PRIZE WORKS 
AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


To whatever causes it may be due ; 
year’s Exhibition is opened more an — 
weeks earlier than last year’s, the fact js 
probably none the less welcome to a large 
number of persons immediately interested in 
the work of Schools of Art aided by Parlia- 
mentary grants. On previous occasions, both 
the late period of the season when these 
exhibitions have been held, as well as the un- 
suitable accommodation provided for them have 
been matters for regret, whilst the former cause 
of regret is now checked, the latter remains 
m statu quo. A special gallery known as the 
‘‘ National Competition Gallery,” forms part of 
the main buildings of the South Kensington 
Museum. Decorative lunettes, typical of diffe- 
rent stages of instruction given at schools of 
art, occupy the upper portion of the walls 
whereon the students’ works have been destined 
to hang. Above an entrance to this gallery is 
a long panel, painted by Mr. Prinsep, illustrative 
of a distribution of prizes to students. In 
sixteenth - century costumes, functionaries, 
amongst whose faces may be recognised those 
of Sir Frederick Leighton, the late Sir Henry 
Cole, Mr. Watts, R.A., and others, are officiating 
at the ceremony. Why, then, do not the 
National Prize drawings annually speak for 
themselves in this Gallery, adorned for, and 
nominally dedicated to, them? According 
to present arrangements, however, the results 
of the extensive organisation at work all over 
the country are banished to an ill-contrived 
gallery of a temporary nature, difficult to find 
in buildings situated between the new Natural 
History Museum and the Royal Horticultural 
Gardens. Curiously enough, the National Gallery 
proper is actually empty at the time we write. 

For some years now an opinion has been 
current, which the Royal Commissioners on 
Technical Education have by this time pro- 
bably verified, that no country can and does 
display for public scrutiny a collection of 
students’ drawings, paintings, and models, equal 
in quality and number with that under notice. 
These works not only exemplify a complete 
curriculum of instruction in painting, modelling, 
and drawing in connexion with the industrial 
arts, but they are evidences of the establish- 
ment of a school of designers,—a school which 
differs in the important degree from such as 
those at Sévres or Gobelins, which are confined 
to one or two particular places,—inasmuch as it 
virtually exists, and is encouraged to exist, all 
over the country, wherever peculiar require- 
ments of districts or towns sufficiently manifest 
a demand for its existence. 

U pwards of 320 medals and books are awarded 
this year amongst 1,300 works. These 1,300 
works have been selected from over 214,000. 
Of the 320 awards, some 105 have been awarded 
in respect of designs for various articles of 
manufacture, such as wall-papers, carpets, iron 
work, lace, silks, pottery, cutlery, and such like. 
Ten yearsago, out of 300 similar prizes, seventy- 
one were given for designs; and the total 
number of works submitted was 73,000, or about 
a third of the number now sent in. The Board of 
Examiners who have awarded the medals th’s 
year is composed of Mr. Poynter, R.A.; Mr. 
Leslie, R.A.; Mr. Yeames, R.A.; Mr. Marks, 
R.A.; Mr. Boehm, R.A.; Mr. William Morris, 
Mr. J. 8. Stevenson, Professor Unwin, Mr. T. 
Armstrong, the Directorfor Art; and Mr. H. A, 
Bowler, the Assistant- Director. 

As usual, the paintings in oil and water- 
colours from still-life groups, flowers, and fruit 
are the brightest spots in the collection; and 
the highest awards given in these classes are 
taken by female students. The Bloomsbury 
Female School of Art has, for some years, main- 
tained a supremacy in flower-painting. Miss 
Ethel Nisbet (aged 21), of this school, wins the 
Gold Medal by two able water-colour studies 
(No. 8). The more important of these is a 
view of white, pale yellow, and orange chrysan- 
themums, overhanging a broad-lipped porcelain 
vase, which stands upon the polished surface 
of a Buhl table. Behind hang yellow curtains, 
which are parted to disclose two or three 
shelves, where bits of Chinese porcelain are 
ranged. A few oranges in a plate help to com- 
plete the composition, which supplies opportu- 
nity for skill in depicting various materials, in 
blending delicate tones of colour, and in treat- 
ing nuances rather than marked contrasts of 
light and shade. The Silver Medal in this 





which was the raison-d’étre of the exhibition. 


stage is gained by Walter Langley (aged 38) 
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of Birmingham. In his work, as the age of the 
student would lead us to expect, there is mor 
force. The details of his composition (No. 32) 
are, however, less exacting than those chose: 
by Miss Nisbet. Langley produces a ver, 
effective picture of green and brown earthenr- 
ware, and cauliflower, on a white cloth, backed 
on the right with a blue rough curtain, and 
further on by a skilfully-indicated etching with 
ample white margin. Miss Lucy Leavers (age: 
20), of Nottingham, is rewarded with a Gok 
Medal for her group (No. 6) of golden plovers, 
rabbit, widgeon, and partridges, which have 
been recently jostled together in the netted 
string bag hanging upon the panelled wood- 
work forming the background. The imitation 
of the fur and the plumage may nearly com» 
up, in point of fidelity, to the mark of an early 
Fyt. More original, and affording wider scope 
for broad treatment of effects of light, is the mis- 
cellaneous gathering of white hexagons, cubes, 
fragments of cloth, plush, fringes, glazed ancl 
unglazed earthenware pots, which are distri- 
buted upon the rough deal box in the painting- 
room presumably of the Ilkley School of Ari 
(No. 47). This display of materials for a 
“ still life” group is not reduced to customary 
conventionality by means of simply contrasting 
a dark background with objects in light. 
Charles Stephenson {aged 21), who thus leaves 
the beaten track, gains a Silver Medal for his 
painting, which is considerably larger than thet 
of Miss Leavers. One of the most advance:l 
stages of instruction is that which deals with 
the figure either in the shape of paintings, 
drawings, or models from the nade, and on th» 
present occasion the specimen of student's oi!- 
colour painting (No. 5), from the nude figure, 
contributed by A. Hitchens (aged 20), of the 
South Kensington School, is distinguished by a 
Gold Medal. The work is one of undonubte:l 
merit, showing careful observation and an easy, 
unconstrained power of accurate drawing and 
painting. As the servants of a healthy imag'- 
nation these qualities may be turned to good 
advantage in respect of either pictorial or deco- 
rative art. Alfred Bowcher, one of the men:- 
bers of the Training School at South Kensing- 
ton, gained a Gold Medal in 1880 for modelling 
a figure from life, and this year he repeats his 
performance, choosing, however, a curiously 
ungainly model (No. 323), spirited in action, 
but not graceful of limb or feature. The pose 
of the figure is that rather of a fencer, with 
foil point on the ground, in an advancing, 
hectoring, attitude, with his left hand on his hi; 
and head well tossed up. In Mark Rogers’: 
(aged 34) group of contributions from the 
Lambeth School (No. 10) a pleasant artistic 
spirit is apparent, especially im his high relief 
of a female head and half-bust, which he calls 
‘“‘ Beatrice ” (“ Much Ado about Nothing ”’), 
evidently inspired by an Italian fifteenth- 
century relievo. Rogers has successfully pro- 


duced in this terra-cotta a charming expres-: 
sion about the eyes and mouth of his Beatrice 
which lifts it beyond mere student work. His, 
in fact, is the sort of work which in France 
would probably be marked hors concours instead 
of being admitted to enter the lists and winning 
a Gold Medal. Thomas Alison (aged 20), of the 
Edinburgh School of Art, receives a Gold Medal 
for his monochrome study (No. 1), of the Apollo 
Belvedere, swiftly painted and perhaps hardly 
it is 
strikingly in contrast with the beautiful chalk 
drawing from the antique figure (No. 9), by 
Arthur Nowell (aged 20) of the Manchester 
School of Art, for which a Gold Medal is 
awarded. No less than three Silver Medals 
and five Bronze Medals are awarded to the 
Lambeth School of Art for drawings from an- 
tique figures alone, yet not one of these Lambeth 
proaches in degree of finish and 
it will 
suffice to say that the remaining stages of purely 
student work such as painting flowers without 
backgrounds, painting ornamental casts in 
monochrome, chalk studies of the life, &c., are 


carried far enough towards completion. 


drawings ap 


grace that of Nowell’s “ Antinons.”’ 


duly represented ; but no work in these 
gains an award higher than that of Silver Medal. 


Turning now to the section of original designs 
for ornamental manufactures, the places of 


honour are given to modelled arches sent in for 
the Plasterers’ Company's Prize, to a high- 
standing faience vase, and to the best desi 
for carpets. Evans (aged 21), of Gloucester, 
receives the first prize given by the Plasterers’ 
Company for his arch (No.3), lacking construc- 
tive decision and the unity of ornament which 
certainly mark the lessambitious arch (No. 50), 


sign|in them that is either fresh or 


by Trealeaven, of Westminster, winner of the 
second prize given by the Plasterers’ Company. 
The Italian arabesques and panels with figures 


large vase (No. 4), present scarcely any new 
points of novelty in design. Their prototypes 
may be very fully found in the specimens of 
Italian pottery in the South Kensington 
Museum. The Gold Medals awarded both to 
James Meine (aged 22), and to Thomas E. 
Doran, are somewhat easily earned. James 
Meine’s design for a carpet (No. 7), is carefully 
drawn and painted, and the different conven- 
tional motives, all of a quasi-Oriental type, are 
well distributed all over the surface ; the colour, 
too, is not unpleasant. But, as a rule, our 
carpet-designers are so overruled by the exigen- 
cies of the machine, that, having designed a 
square yard of respectable pattern, it seems to 
be considered that they have done all that is 
necessary. Toa different consideration, how- 
ever, we may trace a leading element in the 
“style” of Oriental carpets. In such, large 
spaces are treated, and not a meagre square 
foot or yard. The design of pattern in an 
Oriental carpet is, as a rule, a composition to 
fillthe space, and not a mere sequence of re- 
peated details, repeated, in fact, until there 
is enough for the required surface. In 
respect of Doran’s patterns for silk hangings 
(No. 2), they have a very decided likeness to 
French patterns for brocades of the early 
eighteenth century, and we could, probably, 
name a text-book on French textiles where the 
motives of most of the designs for silk sub- 
mitted by the Macclesfield School could be 
found. Students should derive as much sug- 
gestiveness as possible from their studies of 
examples of ornament, &c. ; but it is of question- 
able advantage to make palpable adaptations, if 
not direct copies, of oldexamples. And in regard 
to the courses of acknowledged studies of speci- 
mens of “ his‘oric’’ styles of decoration, we 
may note the many admirable sets of students’ 
work. Frank Steeley (aged 18), of Birming- 
ham, takes a Silver Medal for five sheets of 
details of wood carving, moulded work, &c., 
from Aston Hall (No. 26), a second Silver 
Medal is awarded to Francis Gibbon, of South 
Kensington, who has sketched (No. 27), a num- 
ber of Japanese objects (some, especially the 
raised Satsuma ware, of doubtful taste and 
instructive utility). Of somewhat similar aim 
are the drawings done from actual measurement 
of buildings. Ullathorne, of Selby School, 
sends no less than twelve sheets of laboriously 
worked out details (No. 52) of the famous 
Abbey of Selby, giving elevations, sections, 
mouldings, plans, and what not, with extreme 
devotion. Others send measured drawings of 
the “‘ Old Spa House,” at Gloucester (No. 74), 
of the dining-room in “ Carbrook Hall” (No. 
132), of the north-west Tower of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral (No. 259), of ornamental iron gates 
and other iron work at Edmonton, Aylesbury, 
_ Enfield, High Wycombe, and Homerton (No. 
(321). From this stage we pass on to the 
architectural drawings, the comparatively low 
standard of which, this year, is marked by the 
fact that a Silver Medal is the highest prize 
given, and that goes to Walter Catlow (aged 
22), of Leicester, for some sketches, plans, and 
designs. A Bronze Medal is given to Hedley 
Price, of Nottingham, for a lavishly be-finialled 
and crocketed cathedral (No. 129), with great 
‘windows filled in, lavishly, with tracery work. 
Aobert L. Hay (aged 19), of Glasgow, gains a 
bronze Medal for his designs for a Municipal 
Lsuilding of an early Gothic style. 

Hanging near at hand are designs for lace, 
and in these we notice a greater number for 
hund-made lace than usual. Miss Margaret 
Douglas’s (No. 77) and Miss Emily Heise’s 
(No. 91) designs seem to us to be the best after 
these (No. 29) by William Hardy, of Netting- 
han, who receives the Silver Medal in this class 
of work. The most successful design for wall- 
papers is that (No. 30) by Edmund Harral, who, 
with an orderly arrangement of fruits, leaves, 
bircs, trophies of musical instruments, and 
pendent draperies in gentle tints of light 
yellows, pinks, and greens, seems to have 
adopted Mr. Walter Crane as his model. The 
remaning designs for wall-papers follow in con- 
ventional grooves, and there is little noticeable 
peculiarly 

come 





attractive. Designs for metal 
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painted by Gibbon, of Coalbrookdale, upon the | all 
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principally from Sheffield. They are for salt-| Du 
address 


Medal. The style of this designis that identified 
with the late Alfred Stevens, whose consummate 
genius in dealing with plastic arts expressed in 
materials, , wrought or 
cast metal work, strongly influences many 
young students of the School of Art in his 
native town. Evidence of this may be traced 
in the bronze deors for a Town Hall (No. 149), 
by Winterbottom, for which a Bronze Medal is 
awarded. The framing and proportions of the 
doorway are suggestive of the famous door to 
** Paradise,” by Ghiberti, at the Florentine 
Baptistery. The chief figure compositions are 
emblematical of Justice and Wisdom. The 
merit of the design lies in the fact that the cha- 
racter of the material adopted has been para- 
mount in the exposition of the ornament. It is 
too often that ornament alone is invented and 
applied to a material instead of being of the 
material, in the true sense of the term. For 
instance, the Munich school of glass-painters 
are reproached with using glass, not as medium 
of translucence, not taking fullest advantage of 
the brilliancy which pure glass of different 
colours supplies, but reducing the glass to a 
semi-opacity or vellum appearance and then 
dealing with such a ground in the same way as 
one might deal with tinted paper. As coloured 
panels fairly illustrating Spenser’s lines upon the 
seasons, the four figure designs (233) by Holgate, 
of the Westminster Royal Architectural School, 
are carefully carried out, and proper discretion 
in the lead lines is shown. But giass, as glass, 
does not proclaim itself here any more than it 
does in the Munich painted glass. A clever 
little Arcadian piper is depicted by Miller (aged 
20), but the subject as a desultory “deco- 
rative’’ panel is no more technically “decora- 
tive” than is any little genre or other picture. 
It is remarkable that the head school of 
all the schools of art, namely, the National 
Training School, with its Government subsi- 
dised scholars, at South Kensington, should not 
make a better display of designs. The highest 
awards go to students who are practising 
painting and modelling from the picture or 
sculpture point of view, and Richard Willis is 
the solitary student of the Training School who 
receives a Silver Medal this year for a design. 
Ten other prizes of lesser degree are awarded 
for designs to the South Kensington Training 
Class, and this out of a total of fifty-two 
awards. Reverting to the remarks we made 
above, that close upon one-third of the number 
of prizes gained by students of the provincial 
schools are gained in respect of designs, we 
may call attention to the fact that about a 
fifth only of the number given to the Training 
School at South Kensington are given for designs. 
It is surely to the Training School to which the 
country looks for its supply of masters who 
may be qualified to teach technical designing 
in all its branches. We may conclude our 
remarks by saying that the standard of skill 
in figure-drawing, modelling, and painting, 
and in painting generally, is, at this school, 
obviously higher than that required at the 
schools of the Royal Academy. A measure of 
the force which has secured this condition 
might, perhaps with appropriateness, be directed 
in favour of the primary intention of the artistic 
instruction given at South Kensington, namely, 
the improvement of artistic designing for all 
sorts of industries. 





Books.— Amongst the books in the Hamilton 
Collection, sold last week were the following : 
—~Androuet du Cerceau, Architectural Designs, 
a collection of fifty-five drawings on vellum, 
beautifully executed in Indian ink, bound in 
blue morccco extra, obl., 4to.—400l. (Quaritch). 
And. du Cerceau, “ Petites Arabesques,” forty- 
six plates, Aurelie, 1550, sm. 4to., bine morocco 
extra, by Bozerian,—46l. (Quaritch), “De 
Architectur’,” fifty plates, by the same, with 
his ** alterum,” sixty plates, and his “ Livre 
d’ Architecture,” thirty-eight plates, three 
ee in et a 1561, 1582, large ‘eon 
Thranus’s v copy on large in gilt 
vellum of sak Staak This rare ath as sold for 
2601.(Quaritch). ‘‘ Le premier et second volume 
des plus excellents Bastiments de France,’ by 
the same famous architect and draughtsman, 
Paris, 1576-79, two volumes, folio, 
Thuanus’s copy of this first edition, old calf. 
The Bearzi sold for 650f,. about thirty 
years ago, but this produced 165. Another of 
. Cerceau’s works, “ Livre des oo wr ma 
iques Romains,” large folio, 1584, agai m 
Thuanus’s library, old calf, with arms, 





slightly stained,—63/. (Quaritch) 
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THE HAMILTON PALACE COLLECTION. 


tr cannot be said that the Hamilton collection 
cale loses in interest as it progresses. It is not 
owing solely to what may be really called the 
extraordinary prices which some of the pictures, 
‘ye furniture, and decorative objects have so 
far realised, as to the well-sustained character 
of the objects exhibited, and we have still the 
prospect of two other similar magnificent 
displays. Complete satisfaction may be said to 
nave been given to all concerned. The National 
Gallery has been enriched by a number of rare 
and characteristic specimens of Italian art, and 
more than one collector at home and abroad has 
heen made happy and famous by the acquisition 
of some of the coveted treasures of the Beckford 
and Hamilton gatherings. The competition 
which has so far been roused is scarcely likely 
to have its keenness dulled by the promise of 
the treasures yet to come, though expectation 
is amply compensated for by the exhibition 
which each week takes place before the sale. 
The third portion of the collection, with it, 
aiditional instalment of Italian pictures, rare 
foreign pottery, Limoges enamels and choice 
furniture revealed a further glimpse of the 
treasures which the palace contained. Never 
in England, it may fairly be said, since the 
days of the great sale of Charles I.’s effects 
have so many noble possessions been brought to 
the hammer as the Hamilton Palace gale will 
have dispersed, and never before has the skilled 
work of the decorative artist, the elaborator of 
choice woods, precious marbles, bronze, gold 
and silver, been brought into so immediate com- 
petition,—in commercial value,—with what is 
allowed to be the more lofty art of the painter. 
Within the last weeks Messrs. Christie’s rooms 
have displayed an appearance such as we have 
been alone accustomed to see in the great 
palaces of the Continent and those of our own 
wealthiest nobility, with this rare exception 
that not an object has been exhibited that is 
not worthy of some kind of attention. 
Notwithstanding the excessive beauty and 
value of many of the objects shown in King- 
street last week, it is not going too far to state 
that Masaccio’s “Last Supper,” a panel only 
\2 in. by 8 in., may be fairly said to have been 
the greatest treasure of the sale. If any doubt 
should exist regarding the authorship of this 
lovely little picture, let us allow the advantage 
of this doubt to rest with the painter of the 
Brancacci chapel, whose well-preserved perfect 
work in fresco at Florence exists to show how 
the decorator of a large wall-space can fully 
understand the conditions exavted. It is some- 
what singular that one of the most famous 
pictures, a8 we incorrectly term Leonardo da 
i fresco of the “Last Supper,” painted 
perhaps half a century after the Hamilton 
Masaccio, is now a ruin, whilst the same subject 
by the young Florentine master is absolutely 
in perfect preservation, and may exist for cen- 
‘ures to show not only a true method of paint- 
mae to instruct us in those eternal 
8 Uf e : 
failed to rele painters of the past never 
Almost as equally interesting ag th ll 
Masaccio is the | ee “Ch 
cumcision, we aa ~ picture of the “ Cir- 
sider that both ¢ i ; 
Luca Signorelli peg gan Masaccio and 
Mento" sale, preceded that great artist 
, —angelo, who undoubtedly owed not a 
little to the thoughtful labo . i 
students. the 7 oe ours of these earlier 
that we suet air tee that is attached to, and 
which | all feel in, these two pictures, 
smitten one to the nation, is, it must be 
any collection . S Enmemee expreasion. = 
contains at nal i gS, nS sti —* 
there are M26 fe nuine Correggio ; that 
Bais: tians, is even more to 


°ng been quoted as one of possessi 

gk . the f 
ee a Works by the master ae is 

ave introduced oil-painting into I 

are of the ext mest varie if the Hamilton 
portrait ig <a of the a ad the 
ty treasure, it is of the utmost interest. 
anal tion nto Banoo is another variet y of this 
~ , and would in any collection 


teenth century; the eS ters of 
. , acob’s Vision ” 
Bassano, 18 also a picture of merit by the —— 


ignorelli. Whenwe con- 


peculiar vigour of the} posse 





colourist ; the portrait by Bronzino of “ Garc’a 
de Medici” is most interesting. The “ Laugh- 
ing Boy,” by Leonardo da Vinci, is doubtless to 
many worthy the respect it seems to command, 
but in comparison with the great works of the 
master it is impossible to take more than a 
share of interest in this little work. The 
interesting portrait, acquired by the nation, and 
said to be by Titian, but in reality by Domenico 
Theotocopuli, claimed by the Spanish school as 
o I ‘ Greco,” but who, in fact, is a Venetian 
painter, is certainly an historical addition to our 
collection. The picture is not alone interesting 
from its being the work of an artist little known 
in England, but also as showing the methods by 
which the Venetians painted at the time il Greco 
was in Venice, though there is observable that 
spirit of caricature that is so often evident in 
imitators. 

China collectors, whether intending or regret- 
fully longing purchasers, had, during the view, 
a rich treat in the large quantity of curious old 
Dutch, French, and Italian faience, delft, 
Rouen, Gubbio, and Urbino wares; several 
pieces of the richly-lustred Hispano-Moorish 
majolica. Venetian glass, too, though scarcely 
of the type which our modern makers have now 
made so familiar in their skilful copies; among 
the specimens two curious pairs of dark green 
altar candlesticks; by the side of the creations 
of Murano a rare and ancient piece of Oriental 
glass,—a ewer richly gilt and enamelled with 
quaint figures,—just such a specimen of Eastern 
skill as set to work the puzzled ingenuity of the 
founders of the beautiful trade which, for so 
many centuries, has made Venice famous. 

To a very different order of decorative art 
belong the specimens of Etruscan pottery, 
among which the “Beckford Vase” justly 
attracted, during the show, no small share of 
curious attention. 

As for the carvings in ivory, it is not often 
that such treasures are brought under the notice 
of the public in the sale-room. Criticism might 
well hover between the delicate little fifteenth 
century Gothic shrine and the two ivory 
carvings by Fiammingo,—as the Flemish artist 
Duquesnoy is generally called,—with their 
sturdy Rubens-like exuberance of life and 
strongly-marked Classic character. For the 
rock-crystal chandeliers there was, as may be 
imagined, no lack of admiration. 

Among the pieces of furniture composing tho 
third portion of the sale, the series of Boulle 
and Louis Seize marvels may be said to have 
been disturbed by the appearance of several 
superb specimens of sixteenth-century Italian 
work, Florentine cabinets in pietra dura mosaic, 
works almost of architectural merit and 
brilliantly arrayed in the harmonies of artisti- 
cally arranged nature. One cabinet of sixteenth- 
century Milanese work, overlaid with damas- 
cened plaques and ablaze interiorly with rare 
and precious stones and marbles, jasper and 
lapis lazuli, scattered with the wildest pro- 
fusion over the drawers, colonnettes, and panels, 
amply employed, during the three days’ exhibi- 
tion, one patient attendant to open and shut as 
the crowds passed by and admired. As for the 
so-called Soltykoff chess-table, of sixteenth- 
century Milanese damascene work, in the 
exquisite beauty of the execution,—manipula- 
tive and artistic,—of the architectural motives, 
it merits the reputation it has long borne in 
artistic circles. It bears well the historical 
traditions attached to it. The collection con- 
tained several other pieces of damascened work, 
among these a choice oblong steel coffer. 

It is somewhat singular that the only modern 
work that we have observed in the sale should 
be by an American. Harriet, or “ Hetty, 
Hosmer, as she is called, the well-known sculp- 
tor, the protégée of John Gibson. We well 
remember the execution in Rome of Miss 
Hosmer’s first work which brought her into 
notice, the little “ Pack” of the Hamilton Sale. 
As for the colossal porphyry head of the Niobe 
and the Laocoon group in bronze, the size of 
the original, and such objects as the four large 
terminal busts in old Rouen faience, they are 
ssions such as alone find their place in 

With regard to the faience d’Oiron, the 
so-called “Henri Deux” ware, forming 1m its size 
and delicacy of ornament so complete a contrast 
to the porphyry busts, it can be understood, 
with the history attached to its production, how 
great was the interest excited by the two spect- 
mens on view last week in King-street. Of the 
thirty-five or so pieces known to exist In the 
world, these two of the Hamilton Collection 
form part. Of the delicate little salt-cellar,— 
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only 4 in. high,—a positive architectural marvel 
of design, with its little colonnettes, panels 
mouldings, and mascarons, if, as is the case there 
exist two or three other variations of the design : 
the companion tazza, 4 in. high, though it some- 
what resembles, except in the absence of acover 
(which we suspect is wanting), a superb cup, 
in possession of the Baron Alphonse de Roths- 
child, is known to be unique ; the happy pos- 
sessor will thus have one more joy added to his 
treasure by the knowledge of this all-satisfying 
fact. : 
_ The pieces of Limoges enamel, most of which, 
it may be mentioned, were exhibited at South 
Kensington in 1862, attracted no small amount 
of attention, and very rare indeed are the 
specimens which the sale has now scattered: 
creations of artists such as the Limousins and 
Penicaud do not come often into the market in 
the present day, when the museums are gradu- 
ally monopolising all such treasures of the 
past. Is it not, perhaps, better that this should 
be the case? and is it not a constant source 
of congratulation, both to the art-lover and 
collector? To art-lovers that the objects are 
thus for ever preserved, and easy of access and 
study; to collectors, because they are by this 
means for ever prevented from suffering the 
heart-burnings of seeing coveted treasures pass 
into the more fortunate hands of brother 
fanatics.* 








THE LATE MR. J. A. HANSOM, 
ARCHITECT. 


Mr. Josepn AxLoysivs Hansom was born in 
the city of York, on October 26, 1803. In 1816 
he was apprenticed to his father as a joiner; 
but in the following year, having shown an 
aptitude for designing and construction, his 
articles were allowed to lapse, and new ones 
taken out with Mr. Philips, an architect of some 
abilityim York. The articles having been com- 
pleted in 1820, he continued on as clerk to Mr. 
Philips, doing some small matters on his own 
account, and teaching a night school, in which 
latter occupation, while rendering service to 
others, he contrived to improve a somewhat 
defective education. It may be here remarked 
that Mr. Hansom was one of those men who 
never lost an opportunity of improving his 
mind, and would take up and study the most 
abstruse subjects. 

On the 14th of April, 1825, he married 
Hannah Glinn, who died fifty-five years and a 
half later, and by whom he leaves surviving 
issue,—Henry John, an architect and district 
surveyor of Battersea, under the Metropolitan 
Board of Works; Joseph Stanislaus, a Fellow 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
partner with, and successor to, his father ; 
Sophia, married to Mr. George Bernard Maycock, 
and Winifrede Mary, the wife of Mr. George 
Edward Hardman. On the 14th of April, 
1875, was kept the golden wedding, when all 
their children, their husbands and wives, and 
all their grandchildren, gathered around them. 
After his marriage Mr. Hansom settled in 
Halifax, where he took a place as assistant to 
Mr. Oates, an architect, where, for the first time, 
he had the opportunity of working in the Gothic 
branch of architecture. In this office he made 
the friendship of Mr. Edward Welch, with whom 
in 1828 he went into partnership. Together 
they were engaged on a gaol and a terrace of 
houses at Beaumaris; churches at Toxteth 
Park, Liverpool; Acomb, and Hull (all gained 
in competitions) ; three churches in the Isle of 
Man; a dispensary at York, dc. In 1831 both 
Mr. Hansom and Mr. Welch sent in distinct 


* At Saturday’s sale the National Gallery acquired four 
pictures -—Masaccio’s “ Last Supper,” for 600 guineas ; 
the so-called Titian portrait, to which we have referred, 
for 320 guineas; “* Allegory,”” by Pontormo, for 300 
ineas ; and “ The Circumcision,” by Luca Signorelli, 
or 3,000 guineas. Mr. Doyle —— for the Dublin 
Gallery the portrait said to be by Leonardo da Vinci, for 
205 guineas ; and the “‘ Resurrection, by Bonifazio, 220 
ineas. Titian’s “ Holy Family ” fetched 1,150 guineas ; 
the Bonifazio “‘ Bimbo,” 460 guineas ; the ‘‘ Antonello da 
Messina ”’ portrait, 400 





. ; the Bronzino ag ah 
+ 5 . a . Medici,” 1, . ; lo “ sacs 8 
‘s pref Boy,” 2,100 neas; Bassano's * Jacob's 

* 200 guineas; “ Venetian Admiral,” by Titian, 


Vi ? . “ a9 2 of that 
590 guineas ; a Correggio, Eece Homo, replica 
in the National 260 guineas ; the ng Mag- 


Gallery, : 
@ same artist, 310 guineas; & 

onan navel Seots,”” 360 guineas. On onday, the 
Oriental glass ewer was sold for 2,7304. ; the Beckford 
vase for 1682.; the Fisssmingo ivories, 5361. and 1622. ; the 
chandelier, 4414. ; the Due de Choiseul’s writing-table and 
cartonniere, 5,566%.; the bust of Niobe, 4098. ; the 
Laocoon 5043. On inane — ae Deux ”’ salt- 
cellar rs ed 900 guineas ;¢ za, 4, gUINeas ; 

the ge faience, a Nevers-ware ewer and dish fetched 
145 guineas; the tazza of Limoges enamel, by Penicaud, 
was sold for 2,000 guineas, 
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THE BUILDER. __[surr 8, 1882. 


was buried on July 3rd, at the Catholic charch | DIVERSION OF THE 
8 of ge a a sin ns | SEA-BORNE TRAFFIC OF THE THAMES. 
; charact:r was e: 
‘mingled with ctill greater gentleness. With | How much time, temper, and money would 
Mom Ts, strome ideas of kis own, he would listen to, and | be saved by the simple rule, that people should 
2 positaas whack with other codes umpoeed | the greatest first try to understand what they want, and 
oy the Commissioners, eventually placed him = patoemce- aking im his work, | then say what they mean. It is true that a cer- 
im the position of baikder as well as architect. carefaliy guarding the micrests of his clients, tain trade that has thriven mach of late would 
He emé-areared to evade sack am imposition: bat never with prejedice to justece. | extinguished by such a course; but the 
eat m> altermatire was allowed bet to throw up clerks amd pupis under him he was fall of country could afford the loss. The meeting of 
the work sitecetier. amd, as be pat & im a kiedeess. ond many there were who sought the workpeople interested in the river trade of 
pesnphdec tagaed im ESSA. be “ was. therefore, every op ¥ mci 
tiazed to sebeun ec fereco the cbeect of my eutertamed for him . ! ‘ 
ancien.” The resalt was that be was lamded In addition to works alreadr enumerated, he moters of the meet ng mean : If it was what 
m bankrapecr. Iz maturer rears be albvars + engage oe . — pease ieee oe or a, 
pati bemeel® for co Tz > suck terms - ss : Schools at Every one them . 
oe maeelt for comsemtimg to suck terms sas | Bvesy ng fu spite ot nag 








at of wil readiiy be amderscocd thas to ayoamg Preston and the enlargement of St. Ignatius s 
Tia thet SENG MeM to Snyper repatacs was z ; the Cathole 
| : such o time of iSe the Mow was a Necre Dame. at Pi-moath ; ) ‘ ; . 
sc hesty ame te bear. and for some time be port: the Church of St. Framcots de Sales, at east of London Bridge, It did s0 on account of 
22> cumtent himself with sack sxesll work: Dreeqeeseeque. Boulogne-sar-Mer, as weil as the damage that woald be caused by stopping 
bis war. antl the iste Mr Dempster the adjoining Convent, and the little Pilgrimage the trade of the river. Any stoppage of that 
of Caldecoce Hall track with the chapel of the “Saint Sang” or Precious trade every Londoner ought to do his best to 
‘eruiitem amd busimess aptitede die Bled om the Route de Paris; the magnificent oppose. But who proposes to stop it? No 
~harge of all hisaffairs. which Charch of Our Laity and St. Philip Neri, at ome, as far as we are swae. Was there any 
~oal-minime estate manage- Arumiel for the Duke of Norfolk, for whom he thing further in the mind of the meeting ? 
c. whack be carmed om tegether wth bail several houses at Aramdel, and restored That a direct COmn mh UNICaLIG from the north 
scafession This emmagement was to come amd enlarged Derwent Hall near Sheffield, to the south bank of the Thames. east of 
1 ute=pected emi. The way Mr Hemmiegs adiime the beactifa’ Eariy-Engish Domestic London Bridge, is @ crying eed, there is no 
fertume was dissipated is a matter of Chapel He also designed the Jesait Church im contradiction. Onequestion isopen. What is, 
‘cect amongst temiers of couse oZbews Mamchester. dedicate! to the sacred mame of all things considered, the best mode of effecting 
ani the mmimecrt cume to am end keavimg Mr Jesus: and the Charch st St. Marrchurch, dee ‘this? The only possible modes are three. to 
SoM Bue tae better te the mumiScemce of the iste Mr. J. P. Chatto, cach of them there Ls & certain amoant of obje:- 
> was ac Mr Hemmings wish that Mr. and which forms part of the group with the tion. Which is the least obnmotious ? 
2.cs0m perfected ami Sreught oat bos oiea for Dominican Convent. the Orphanage and Pres- The three possible modes,—for the con- 
-he ~ Pamens Sadety Cab.” fe took ont a patent bytery. The followimg charches and chapels venience of a steam ferry has not adapte: 
> thas a DSS. ami subesqaentiy disposed of owe all or mack of their beauty to his prolific | iteelf to the wants of the locality.—are, a swing 
Las Types te & Cemppanr. theremamerstion mamed pencil —all (Catholic. — Hartlenool, Leeds, or otherwise opening bridge,a bridge so lofty 
er Bd-was Et is ead bewevrer. to relate as Chester4ehd Teteumocth Mount St. Marr. as to allow the river traffic to pass enimpede! 
: the case of mart anether imrenter. thet the mear ChesterSehd: Rigen. Torquay, Bedford- below it, or a tunnel. We are not about to 
eeenemes was newer pad Haring pat Leak Erde, Clitheroe. (ifford, Prescot. Alston- emter into the discussion of a question which 
2 cumpary im a geeeg amd pering state be lame. Dalkecth, Lrmington. Letth, Howden, must be settled on scientific data, and after the 
rec.oei from the mamegement with th doable Gammeret. Sele. Meieler. Deornie. Glass- preparation and comparison of careful plans, 
caw of mmr ide company ef expense am¢ ef bart. Ginarow. York (St. George's), Simple | estimates, and tables. Bat we do mot suppose 
aececme mpart tame te bis peofessiemal work forth. Deeriimeten. Westom-super-Mare, Chel- | that there was amy ome af the meeting more 
afer tus the cemomr pet moe 4 bed tate Be pene Dertv. Walainctam., Liskeard, Abbota- ; prepared than we are at this moment to offer 
Smartt ami snresewe expemitare. amd wart NGmeter Acres. Leicester. : , amy opinion om the subject. What was the 
a PSE be reterteere? to Pat Metiers scraarht N onesie. Atherstone. P-inmcetown Gravesend. purpose. then. of the assem bir ? To maintain 
within the space of three years This be Gd im the Servite Charch im Falham-road, Oxford; the undisturbed freedom of river 
balf the times amd & is beliewed that for this | Chideock. WakeGield, Newtownards, Taghmore, Well and good. It is more than a desideratum, 
werk be recetred the eum of SMM the ctlr Solihell Dartmocth, Labkrorth. Portland. and’ # is a mecessity. Will the meeting have any 
mrmerv be ever rececred for all hos time. talemt. Demder. He was at different times engaged on | effect m making this more certaim ? 
ani lebear mreired. Under bis mamagemett oomrents at Darlimcton. Preston. Derby. Ather-| But there is an ancient and subtle enemy to 
ny Gapreremeemts were made im the cabas stone, Glaarow, Edinbargh, Si. Marvchurch. all improvement, who gives himself the we'll- 
erpemeace Geotated. There were, as usual Dandee, Abbotsleich. and part at Teigt - | i name of Vested Interest. On one 
inmants te the credit of sack improvements | colleges at Si. Asaph, Ampleforth, Mount St.' pretext or another Vested Interest always 
The peumeuple of “ aafetr™ whick be etedied is ' Marr's, part of Ushaw and Beaumont Lodge, opposes any plan for the cheapening of the sup- 
goee inst m the secalled present “ Hameom”™ and the comversion of Fort Augustus into ~phes of hfe, or for the improving the condition 
‘bs cwmaed @ ube seenemded or cranked atie. | momasterv. college, and horpitiam. which is a of any class, or of amy set of individicals. And 
&: beck seat was mot m the oragmal patent. ‘ marrel ef contrivance. Also. Latterworth there were ome or two remarks allowed to slip 
Apgeméed to the patent is amother idea for a Town-hall. a workhouse at Hinckler. inns at | out im the account of the meeting that boked 
c&> Wick was to be entered thronch the wheel | Grimstom Beaumaris. Strensall, Tadcaster. and as if it had beem called by this disguised but 
bnt me ose was ever made af &, as be eaw that | Leicester: an imsuramce offic: in York: a model barry imdivideal. Nothing was to be done to 
Rhee consirecizen wes hardic likely to stand the farm at Ushew. amd amother for Sir Sameel | interfere with the manner mz which any of the 
siren af beats trafic wahost esduly weighting | Crompron - a bank at Atherst . ; 4 whe } : med 1 ing. Now, 
Ube weboriie a jbouse for Sa Richard RBalkeler - ‘bn ‘ : 
iz [S42 @ eccarred to bom that the baikdimg Great Harwood, Preston, Charter, Accrington, | available commanicamee from benk to bank, 
crates and peofessiems were sadir im want of Si. Helen's, Wigan, Presoot, Derbr. Leicester,| would touch Vested Interest. Boatmen, for 
> churnel cd SEAT OPES WARE and vles- Brompton, Haramersmith, Mount St. Marr's, | imstance. mught suffer from mot being required 
trates, ami em the lest Gey ef the rear he York. Bilackbarn, Liverpool (2), Bradford, | to ferry over passengers. If this be so, if there 
ne weg: ie a2? Fase dent the Beilder, Want | Selbr. ani Glasgow. The spire of the Catholic be any honest industry that woeld safer from 
of capeta: fared bem t> metas freme the emder chorch at Rreok-creen. Hammersmith, is also a great metropolitan improvement, % may be 
tabeg. and be bet te comfemt biemee®f at the bis - ama xt maar be here stated that the spire of | fair to urge that some 3 ig due. 
end of a rear wah 2 email paren Whack the St. Walbange’s Charch, Preston, is 306 ft. hich. | That is a matter te be discussed om its merits; 
pe hishers ere i bem fer bat ComNeet BM to Amongst others he bailt or made extensive |‘ bat let it be operty so dhacaseed. Do not let 
cont ast Lae regi of prennestearstey m the sdd:tions to the following mansions or resi- | boatmen be called together, or call other work- 
pemoioal After this be dewoted bis emeress done -— Lartingrton Hall, for the Rev. Thomas | people together, to complam that the river 
Witham; Lulworth Castle, for the late Mr. / traffic will be displaced, whee they mean that 
Edward Wiki; Danby Hall, for the late Mr. | they will have less occasion te row across the 
tac wr Simeon Scrope; Cheeaebarn Grange, for the | Thames. The ridicaleasiy i 
humesl? bemmg & most devout momber of thai lat: Mr. Edward Riddell: Thornbangh Hoase, 
Uauren 2) ; | Leybarn, for Mr. Francis Riddell; Minster 
From 1834 to 18353, he worked im : ip Acre, for Mr. Henry Englefield Silvertop; 
with his younger brother, Mr. Charies Francis Brandsbr Lodge, for Majer W. Pietcher’ the meeting were nmct altegether the most 
Hansom; from ISS to E961, with his eldest Gordon; Bishopsteignton, for Mr. John Robin ; | competent te express opiziums om the land 
eon; from ISR. te ISS. with M ; / ‘eam , . 
on m 1882 4 : Mr. Edward | Beaufront, for Mr. William Cathbert ; Croston, | and water trafic of Londem. 
Welby Pagin, a union which had a : for Mr. de Trafford; one near Leicester, for | 
termination, At the begunning of ISGA, he took Mr. Trrville: ai Himchler, for Mr. Harris ; | 
his second youngest surviving som, who had ‘St. Asaph, for Sir John Williams: and others | 
been previously articled to him, into a partner. at Hetton-Aaba Strangwara, de. 
ship whioh lasted for elewen years, whem at his | Other works of his are dotted over the United 
owa request, he retired from the firm. retaining Kingdom, and designs of his were carried out 
only a Life interest in R. The last two rears in Austratia and South America. 
and a half of his life he devoted to the prepare-_ | 
ties for death retammimg al] his meatal facahtiins 
to the end, thongh sadly crippled in badr, Qn Slemtile Endustry.—Mr. BR H. Thwaite, 
sane 2h, Al & quarter past three, am. be FCS. the formation of a Rritish 
coeny preatin’ bis last, surreanded br the Socdetrof Textile Industry, on the model of that 
whole of his family, after receiving al & Matheass, whieh has undoabtediy had a 
comferia which religion could afieci him Ee beneficial in@eonce on the industries of Alsace. | 
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aimost emtarely to the perwait of bis profeame 
bang Drmcepally emoaged am ecclesmastical and- 
@om-stoc werk, mostiy for Reman Catholics, be 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Juty 8, 1882. 








designs, but under the joint names, for the 
Birmingham Town-hall, and Mr. Hansom’s 
design was declared the first in merit. Un- 
fortunately he was called upon by the Town 
Commissioners to become bond for the builders, 
a position which, with other conditions, imposed 
by the Commissioners, eventually placed him 
in the position of builder as well as architect. 
He endeavoured to evade such an imposition ; 
but no alternative was allowed but to throw up 
the work altogether, and, as he put it in a 
pamphlet issued in 1834, he “ was, therefore, 
obliged to submit or forego the object of my 
ambition.” The result was that he was landed 
in bankruptcy. In maturer years he always 
blamed himself for consenting to such terms ; 
but it will readily be understood that to a young 
man the temptation to acquire reputation was 
very great. 

Coming at such a time of life, the blow was a 
very heavy one to bear, and for some time he 
had to content himself with such small works 
as came in his way, until the late Mr. Dempster 
Hemming, of Caldecote Hall, struck with the 
amount of eradition and business aptitude dis- 
played, put him in charge of all his affairs, which 
included banking, coal-mining, estate manage- 
ment, &c., which he carried on together with 
his profession. This engagement was to come 
to an unexpected end. The way Mr. Hemming’s 
large fortune was dissipated is a matter of 
notoriety amongst readers of causes célébres, 
and the intimacy came to an end, leaving Mr. 
Hansom none the better. 

it was at Mr. Hemming’s wish that Mr. 
Hansom perfected and brought out his idea for 
the “* Patent Safety Cab.” He took out a patent 
for this in 1836, and subsequently disposed of 
his rights to a company, theremuneration named 
being 10,000/. It is sad, however, to relate, as 
in the case of many another inventor, that the 
parchase-money was never paid. Having put 
the company in a going and paying state, he 
retired from the management with the double 
view of easing the company of expense and of 
devoting more time to his professional work. 
After this the company got into a bad state by 
mismanagement and excessive expenditure, and 
in 1839 he volunteered to put matters straight 
within the space of three years. This he did in 
half the time, and it is believed that for this 
work he received the sum of 3001., the only 
money he ever received for all his time, talent, 
and labour involved. Under his management 
many improvements were made in the cab as 
experience dictated. There were, as usual, 
claimants to the credit of such improvements. 
The principle of “‘ safety”’ which he studied is 
quite lost in the so-called present “ Hansom.”’ 
This consisted in the suspended or cranked axle. 
The back seat was not in the original patent. 

Appended to the patent is another idea for a 
cab which was to be entered through the wheel, 
but no use was ever made of it, as he saw that 
the construction was hardly likely to stand the 
strain of heavy traffic without unduly weighting 
the vehicle. 

In 1842, it occurred to him that the building 
trates and professions were sadly in want of 
som? channel of intercommunication and illas- 
tration, and on the last day of the year he 
brought out and founded the Builder. Want 
of capital forced him to retire from the under- 
taking, and he had to content himself at the 
end of a year with a small payment which the 
publishers offered him for his consent not to 
contest the right of proprietorship in the 
periodical. After this he devoted his energies 
almost entirely to the pursuit of his profession, 
being principally engaged on ecclesiastical and 
domestic work, mostly for Roman Catholics, he 
himself being a most devout member of that 
Church. 

From 1854 to 1859, he worked in partnership 
with his younger brother, Mr. Charles Francis 
Hansom; from 1859 to 1861, with his eldest 
son; from 1862 to 1863, with Mr. Edward 
Welby Pugin, a union which had a disagreeable 
termination. At the beginning of 1869, he took 
his second youngest surviving son, who had 
been previously articled to him, into a partner- 
ship which lasted for eleven years, when, at his 
own request, he retired from the firm, retaining 
only a life interest in it. The last two years 
and a half of his life he devoted to the prepara- 
tion for death, retaining all his mental faculties 
to the end, though sadly crippled in body. On 
June 29th, at a quarter past three, a.m., he 
calmly breathed his last, surrounded by the 
whole of his family, after receiving all the 
comforts which religion could afford him. He 


; 





was buried on July 3rd, at the Catholic church 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, in Fulham. 

His character was one of much power, 
mingled with still greater gentleness. With 
strong ideas of his own, he would listen to, and 
weigh, the views of others with the greatest 
patience. He was painstaking in his work, 
carefully guarding the interests of his clients, 
but never with prejudice to justice. To the 
clerks and pupils under him he was full of 
kindness, and many there were who sought 
every opportunity of evincing the respect they 
entertained for him. 

In addition to works already enumerated, he 
was professionally engaged on the following :— 

St. Walburge’s Church and Talbot Schools at 
Preston, and the enlargement of St. Ignatius’s 
Church in the same town; the Catholic 
Cathedral, Bishop’s House, and Convent of 
Notre Dame, at Plymouth; a church at Devon- 
port ; the Church of St. Francois de Sales, at 
Drecquenecque, Boulogne-sur-Mer, as well as 
the adjoining Convent, and the little Pilgrimage 
chapel of the “Saint Sang” or Precious 
Blood, on the Route de Paris; the magnificent 
Church of Our Lady and St. Philip Neri, at 
Arundel, for the Duke of Norfolk, for whom he 
built several houses at Arundel, and restored 
and enlarged Derwent Hall, near Sheffield, 
adding the beautiful Early-English Domestic 
Chapel. He also designed the Jesuit Church in 
Manchester, dedicated to the sacred name of 
Jesus; and the Church at St. Marychurch, due 
to the munificence of the late Mr. J. P. Chatto, 
and which forms part of the group with the 
Dominican Convent, the Orphanage and Pres- 
bytery. The following churches and chapels 
owe all or much of their beauty to his prolific 
pencil, — all Catholic, —- Hartlepool, Leeds, 
Chesterfield, Teignmouth, Mount St. Mary, 
near Chesterfield; Ripon, Torquay, Bedford- 
Leigh, Ryde, Clitheroe, Clifford, Prescot, Alston- 
lane, Dalkeith, Lymington, Leith, Howden, 
Gunnerset, Selby, Madeley, Dornie, Glass- 
burn, Glasgow, York (St. George’s), Simple- 
forth, Darlington, Weston-super-Mare, Chel- 
tenham, Derby, Walsingham, Liskeard, Abbots- 
leigh, Minster Acres, Leicester, Easingwold, 
Nuneaton, Atherstone, Princetown, Gravesend, 
the Servite Church in Fulham-road, Oxford ; 
Chideock, Wakefield, Newtownards, Taghmore, 
Solihull, Dartmouth, Lulworth, Portland, and 
Dundee. He was at different times engaged on 
convents at Darlington, Preston, Derby, Ather- 
stone, Glasgow, Edinburgh, St. Marychurch, 
Dandee, Abbotsleigh, and part at Teignmouth ; 
colleges at St. Asaph, Ampleforth, Mount St. 
Mary’s, part of Ushaw and Beaumont Lodge, 
and the conversion of Fort Augustus into 
monastery, college, and hospitium, which is a 
marvel of contrivance. Also, Lutterworth 
Town-hall, a workhouse at Hinckley, inns at 
Grimston, Beaumaris, Strensall, Tadcaster, and 
Leicester; an insurance office in York; a model 
farm at Ushaw, and another for Sir Samuel 
Crompton ; a bank at Atherstone; a trainer's 
house for Sir Richard Bulkeley; schools at 
Great Harwood, Preston, Chorley, Accrington, 
St. Helen's, Wigan, Prescot, Derby, Leicester, 
Brompton, Hammersmith, Mount St. Mary’s, 
York, Blackburn, Liverpool (2), Bradford, 
Selby, and Glasgow. The spire of the Catholic 
church at Brook-green, Hammersmith, is also 
his; and it may be here stated that the spire of 
St. Walburge’s Church, Preston, is 306 ft. high. 

Amongst others he built or made extensive 
additions to the following mansions or resi- 
dences :—Lartington Hall, for the Rev. Thomas 
Witham; Lulworth Castle, for the late Mr. 
Edward Wild; Danby Hall, for the late Mr. 
Simon Scrope; Cheeseburn Grange, for the 
late Mr. Edward Riddell; Thornbargh House, 
Leyburn, for Mr. Francis Riddell; Minster 
Acre, for Mr. Henry Englefield Silvertop; 
Brandsby Lodge, for Major W. Fletcher 
Gordon; Bishopsteignton, for Mr. John Robin ; 
Beaufront, for Mr. William Cuthbert; Croston, 
for Mr. de Trafford; one near Leicester, for 
Mr. Turville; at Hinchley, for Mr. Harris; 
St. Asaph, for Sir John Williams; and others 
at Hutton-Aubo, Strangways, &c. 

Other works of his are dotted over the United 
Kingdom, and designs of his were carried out 
in Australia and South America. 








Textile Industry.—Mr. B. H. Thwaite, 


F.C.8., suggests the formation of a British 
Society of Textile Industry, on the model of that 
at Mulhouse, which has undoubtedly had a 
beneficial influence on the industries of Alsace. 
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DIVERSION OF THE 
SEA-BORNE TRAFFIC OF THE THAMES. 


How much time, temper, and money would 
be saved by the simple rule, that people should 
first try to understand what they want, and 
then say what they mean. It is true thata cer- 
tain trade that has thriven much of late would 
be extinguished by such a course; but the 
country could afford the loss. The meeting of 
the workpeople interested in the river trade of 
the Thames, on the 29th ult., most signally 
illustrates the above remark. What did the pro- 
moters of the meeting mean? If it was what 
they said, their meeting was unnecessary. 
Every one will agree with them, in spite of the 
inadequacy of the arguments of their chairman. 
If they meant something else, what was it ? 
The meeting was professedly called to oppose 
the erection of a bridge over the Thames to the 
east of London Bridge, It did so on account of 
the damage that would be caused by stopping 
the trade of the river. Any stoppage of thai 
trade every Londoner ought to do his best to 
oppose. But who proposes to stop it? No 
one, as far as we are aware. Was there any 
thing further in the mind of the meeting ? 

That a direct communication from the north 
to the south bank of the Thames, east of 
London Bridge, is a crying need, there is no 
contradiction. One question is open. What is, 
all things considered, the best mode of effecting 
this? The only possible modes are three, to 
each of them there is a certain amount of objec- 
tion. Which is the least obnoxious ? 

The three possible modes,—for the con- 
venience of a steam ferry has not adapted 
itself to the wants of the locality,—are, a swing 
or otherwise opening bridge, a bridge so lofty 
as to allow the river traffic to pass unimpeded 
below it, or a tunnel. We are not about to 
enter into the discussion of a question which 
must be settled on scientific data, and after the 
preparation and comparison of careful plans, 
estimates, and tables. But we do not suppose 
that there was any one at the meeting more 
prepared than we are at this moment to offer 
any opinion on the subject. What was the 
purpose, then, of the assembly? To maintain 
the undisturbed freedom of river transport? 
Well and good. It is more than a desideratum, 
it is a necessity. Will the meeting have any 
effect in making this more certain ? 

But there is an ancient and subtle enemy to 
all improvement, who gives himself the well- 
sounding name of Vested Interest. On one 
pretext or another Vested Interest always 
opposes any plan for the cheapening of the sup- 
plies of life, or for the improving the condition 
of any class, or of any set of individuals. And 
there were one or two remarks allowed to slip 
out in the account of the meeting that looked 
as if it had been called by this disguised but 
busy individual. Nothing was to be done to 
interfere with the manner in which any of the 
waterside industrials gained their living. Now, 
bridge or tunnel, any direct and constantly 
available communication from bank to bank, 
would touch Vested Interest. Boatmen, for 
instance, might suffer from not being required 
to ferry over passengers. If this be so, if there 
be any honest industry that would suffer from 
a great metropolitan improvement, it may be 
fair to urge that some compensation is due. 
That is a matter to be discussed on its merits ; 
but let it be openly so discussed. Do not let 
boatmen be called together, or call other work- 
people together, to complain that the river 
traffic will be displaced, when they mean that 
they will have less occasion to row across the 
Thames. The ridiculously inadequate state- 
ment that London would lose 25,000/. by the 
displacement of her river traffic is enough 
to show that the persons who conducted 
the meeting were not altogether the most 
competent to express opinions on the land 
and water traffic of London. 








Portobello.—New buildings in connexion 
with the Portobello Co-operative Society have 
been formally opened by Bailie Buchan. The 
buildings, which are three stories in height, 
are built of stone. On the ground floor are 
two large shops with a saloon behind, and 
on the sunk flat is a bakery, which has been 
fitted up with all the latest improvements. 
The two upper flats consist of workmen's 
dwelling-houses. The buildings, of which Mr. 


James Simpson, Leith, was the architect, are 
estimated to cost 3,500!. 
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RESIDENCES, COXWELL-STREET AND THOMAS-STREET, CIRENCESTER.—NMr. Joun Binc 
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REREDOS, EDINBURGH CATHEDRAL. 


vg give a view in our present number of the 
a reredos at Edinburgh. It was erected at 
_ cost of 1,2001., exclusive of sculpture, by the 
" Scotland, and was executed by Mr. 
prindley. The carving is especially good; it 
«toa great extent founded on some beautiful 
fragments of Transitional work found at Brid- 
ington, forming parts of a very elaborate 
joister. It is all of alabaster, with enrich- 
ents in marble mosaic. The design is for the 
most part that of Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, based on 
Lis father’s (Sir G. G,. Scott) original sketch. 

The sculpture is by Miss Grant, the niece of 
the late president of the Re val Academy,—the 
subject being the Crucifixion. Other figures 
are introduced in niches. 

The reredos is On & fine scale, and has a 
striking effect on the interior of the cathedral. 


ladies of 








_——— 


‘HE NEW CHURCH OF FOURVIERES, 
LYONS. 


Tue Church of Fourviéres is well known at 
Lyons; situated on a hill on the right bank of 
the Saéne, to which many roads lead, it owes 
‘tsname to the Roman forum, remains of which 
were found at this place. It is in the Roman- 
esque style. The interior, which offers nothing 
remarkable to describe, is hung with gifts from 
sll parts of France. It is, in fact,a celebrated 
vlace of pilgrimage. So great is the number of 
persons who resort to the spot that the present 
new church has been built by the side of the 
ancient one, the effect of the group being very 
vood. Apart from the pilgrims, numerous 
tourists visit the spot, and there is something 
like a small fair carried on in the neighbour- 
hood. The views of the country from this 
elevated spot are splendid, and telescopes 
abound. 








RESIDENCES, THOMAS-STREET 
AND COXWELL-STREET, CIRENCESTER, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Some old buildings in Coxwell-street and 
‘Thomas-street having been pulled down, are 
now being rebuilt in the style of the Domestic 
architecture of the sixteenth century, in order 
to harmonise with other improvements effected 
in this quaint and old-fashioned town during the 
last few years. The residences are being built 
of the local rubble-stone so frequently used in 
this stone district, having Box-ground Bath- 
stone dressings to doors, windows, chimney- 
heads, &c. The roofs, which are partially con- 
cealed by parapetting, are covered with slates 
well flashed with lead. Eaeh residence contains 
“ sitting-room, parlour, kitchen, three bedrooms, 
and the usual offices. The works are being 
executed by Messrs. J. B. & E. D. Bridges, of 
Cirencester, who restored the mansion-house, 
stables, &c., under the direction of the archi- 
tect, Mr. John Birch, of John-street, Adelphi. 








MISSIONARIES’ COLLEGE, SEVENOAKS. 


Tuis building, known as Walthamstow Hall, 
was lately opened by Mr. Morley, M.P., and we 
then gave some particulars of it. We now add 
4 view, and for convenience sake repeat part of 
the description. The building, which was 
‘rected under the direction of Mr. E. C. Robins, 
F.S.A., architect, is situated in Holly Bush- 
lane, between the Vine Hall estate and Knole 
Park, on the brow of the hill overlooking the 
latter. It is built in the prevalent old English 
style, with red brick and ornamental tile facings, 
and tile roof-covering, the entrance doorway 
being of red Mansfield stone, and a bay window 
rises above it two stories in height. 
on grounds are laid out for lawns, gravel 
‘aks, and playgrounds, and for kitchen gardens, 
me are entered by ornamental gates, presented 
“ Mr. E. Pye-Smith, of St. Pancras Iron 

~s The lodge is not yet erected. 
‘ om eign . opposite the entrance-hall 
re of the quadrangle, and has an 
The timbered and panelled heb-pine roof. 
: ° rest of the open quadrangle is occupied by 
¢ lavatories and cloak-rooms, fitted up and 


nated With warm-water pipes, with which the | P°®! 
warmed, 


ining-hall and all the corridors are 
being provided for the rooms 


The kitchen block incloses the north side of 
quadrangle and is of two stories, and has 


servants’ dormitories on the first floor. The 
kitchen in the centre occupies two stories. 
Adjoining which are the scullery, larder, pantry, 
bread and other stores, the housekeeper’s room 
and store-room, and the cooking school. 

The first contract for the foundations and 
drains was taken by Messrs. Punnett & Co., and 
cost 14001. The next contract for the carcass 
. ¥ main — and dining-hall was taken 

y Messrs. Willicombe & y 
honk Oakley, and cost 

The same firm completed the whole building, 
and laid out the grounds and fenced in the land, 
at a cost of about 10,0001. 

The names of the various tradesmen employed 
we have already given. é 
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THE HYDE PARK CORNER 
IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 
WHY REMOVE THE WELLINGTON ARCH ? 


Mr. E. 


at Hyde Park Corner. 


the memorial, which was as follows :— 
Board of Works. 


pliance with your request that our deputation, 


ark Corner, would be provided with a memorial 
setting forth the 
the notice of the Metropolitan Board, we are 
directed to state that the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, having been led to 
consider the Improvements scheme of the First 
Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works by Sir 
Harry Verney’s notice of motion on going into 
Committee of Supply in the House of Commons, 
and having devoted much attention to the whole 
subject, venture to express their opinion that, 
while general idea of the scheme merits public 
approval, it is defective in two main particulars, 
viz. :— 

(1.) Inadequate provision is made therein for 
the relief of public traffic. 

(2.) The removal of the Wellington Arch is un- 
necessary. 
In respect to the first point, the scheme of the 
First Commissioner, while affording relief for the 
congestion of traffic at Hyde Park-corner, does 
nothing to ameliorate the block of traffic at the 
junction of Piccadilly and Hamilton-place, and, in 
the opinion of the Council, no scheme is worthy of 
adoption which does not provide an efficient remedy 
at that spot. The suggestion which they have 
accordingly made is the continuation westwards of 
the straight line of Piccadilly, beginning to increase 
the width of the read opposite to Park-lane, and 
doubling its width at the foot of Hamilton-place. 
This line of road would debouch exactly opposite 
Grosvenor-crescent, and the approach to Belgravia 
from the east would thus be spacious and handsome, 
being nothing less than the prolongation of Picca- 
dilly in a straight line westwards. Thereby the 
whole of the traffic from Victoria Station and Bel- 
gravia going eastwards, and vice-versa, would be 
separately provided for ; it would thus be conducted 
to and from Piccadilly without at all interfering 
with the traffic to and one sage erg eaten a 

neil lay great stress on this point as an essentia 

y veenee in any scheme for facilitating the require- 
ments of public traffic in this part of London. 

Respecting the second point, the Wellington 
Arch in its present position is well placed, forming, 
in conjunction with the opposite screen at the en- 
trance to Hyde Park, a symmetrical and not in- 
effective whole. But, placed where the First 
Commissioner pro it would be on a lower level 
than Piccadilly, central with no adjacent building, 
and valueless as part of an architectural group. A 
reference to the model prepared by her Majesty's 
Office of Works will demonstrate that it 1s prac- 
ticable, as far as levels are concerned, to leave the 
Arch where it now stands, and to reserve the central 
roadway passing through it for the exclusive use of 
the Queen. There appears, in fact, to be no valid 
reason for removing the Arch, and, if this be so, it 


purpose of placing the Arch ina less desirable 
somped than the one it now occupies. — os 
We are further instructed to submit herewith a 
plan illustrating the points to which the attention 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works is eat agryat! 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British _ . . 
tects, and soliciting, in their name, your favo ~ e 
consideration, we have the bonour to be, Mr. 





On Friday, the 30th ult., a deputation from 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects (consisting of Mr. Horace Jones, 
president, Mr. David Brandon, vice-president, 
Anson, vice-president, Mr. J. T. 
Knowles, Mr. Octavius Hansard, Mr. J. Macvicar 
Anderson, hon. sec., and Mr. William H. White, 
secretary) waited upon the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, Spring-gardens, to present a memorial 
on the subject of the projected improvements 
The deputation having 
been introduced by Mr. Dalton, the clerk read 


To the Chairman and Members of the Metropolitan 


Mr. CMAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN.—In com- 


which you have kindly consented to receive, on the 
subject of the proposed improvements at Hyde 


ints it is desired to bring under 


is surely unnecessary to incur 4 large expenditure | port 


dl 





|Chairman and gentlemen 


| bamble servants, o_o, 


J. Macvican ANDERSON. H 
N, Hon. See. 
WILLIAM H. WuHite, Senco 


P. 8. —The Council present an alternative 
which in a somewhat different manner accomplishes 
wer es 0 ee “om to impress on your honour 

ard, and whic the ad ining 
more of the Green Park. ae aie ae 


WILLIaM H. Warts, Secretary. 


plan 


Mr. Horace Jones (the President of the Insti- 
tute) addressed the Board on behalf of the 
deputation, and handed in the plan which we 
publish, and which, he said, would explain the 
proposals embodied in the memorial. The 
Institute had no desire to be discourteous in 
their criticism of the scheme that had been 
promulgated by the First Commissioner of 
Works, but the matter having been brought 
before them, the Council of the Institute had 
given it very careful consideration, and it 
appeared to them that the same advantages, and 
even greater advantages, than would be obtained 
by the carrving out of that scheme, might be 
secured, and a saving of 15,000l. or 20,000I. 
effected. He asked that a representative or 
representatives of the Institute might be allowed 
to attend a committee of the Board, and explain 
in detail a general outline of the suggestions 
which were given in the memorial. 

The Chairman asked the deputation if they 
were aware that this proposition for an improve- 
ment at Hyde-park-corner was a Government 
scheme. 

Mr. Horace Jones.— Yes. 

The Chairman asked further if the deputation 
were aware that the Pcard had promised a con- 
tribution towards the cest of carrying out the 
proposals of the Government. 

Mr. Horace Jones said he was not aware that 
it was absolutely settled, and he hoped that the 
matter might be reconsidered. 

The Chairman said the Board had definitely 
promised to give a certain contribution towards 
the cost of this scheme, and the subject was 
down for discussion in the House of Commons 
that evening. How, then, that being so, could 
the Board break faith with the First Commis- 
sioner and the public by considering a fresh 
scheme ? 

Mr. Horace Jones said the public criticised 
the actions of the Metropolitan Board, and, 
therefore, perhaps it would be better, even so 
late, to look at this suggested scheme. Nothing 
had yet been begun, and an inspection of the 
plans might prevent their finding out later that 
they had made an error. 

The Chairman asked if it would not have 
been better for the deputation to have waited 
on the First Commissioner of Works. 

Mr. Horace Jones assured the Board that the 
deputation attended in no hostile or antagonistic 
spirit. They simply thought that a better 
and cheaper mode of accomplishing the objects 
in view might be adopted than by carrying out 
the scheme of the First Commissioner, and 
they submitted their suggestions fcr the con- 
sideration of the Board. He subsequently added 
that a deputation from the Institute waited 
upon the First Commissioner on the previous 
Tuesday, but that they had not succeeded in 
making that impression upon him in favour of 
their views which they should have liked to do. 
The Chairman said he might inform the de- 
putation that this subject had been before the 
Board for ten or twelve years past, and certainly 
it had had full consideration. 

Mr. John Jones asked the deputation if by 
their plan a better gradient would be provided 
than by the plan of the Chief Commissioner. 
Mr. Horace Jones.— Yes. 

Mr. Selway said he thought it very desirable 
that the whole Board Committee should have 
an opportunity of inquiring into the merits of 
any suggestions that might be brought for- 
ward; and although the Board had had the 
subject before them for many years, if a scheme 
was propounded which was an improvement on 
every former one, he thought they should give 
*¢ consideration, and even ask the First Ccm- 
missioner to adopt it. He moved that the 
memorial be referred to the Works and General 
Purposes Committee for consideration and re- 


: 
Mr. Dresser-Rogers seconded the motion. 

deputation from s0 influential a body as the 
Royal Institute of British Architects was en- 
titled to be treated with courtesy, and to have 


Y | their representations fully considered. 


Mr. Fowler said he very much regretted that 
the Board did not have before it at an earlier 
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date the plan now submitted by the deputation, 
because it showed how all the objects of the 
improvement might be obtained in a better 
manner, and at a very much less cost. 

Mr. J. Jones (who provoked some laughter by 
saying that the Board was responsible for the 
“ornamental condition of this metropolis’’), Mr. 
Runtz, Mr. Freeman, Lord Frederick Fitzroy, 
and Mr. Lloyd also spoke on the subject, and 
in the result the motion was agreed to. 








THE PROPOSED MANCHESTER SHIP 
CANAL. 


Tue gentlemen interested in the scheme for 
constructing a tidal waterway from Liverpool to 
Manchester have, as we are happy to learn from 
the Manchester Guardian, taken the advice which 
we ventured to urge on their attention (vol. 
xlii., p. 764). A large and influential meeting, 
comprising, among other members, the Mayors 
of Salford, Ashton, Warrington, Macclesfield, 
Stockport, and Staleybridge, was held on the 27th 
ult., at the Towers, Didsbury, the residence of 
Mr. Daniel Adamson. Mr. Fulton, engineer, 
who has devoted his attention to the scheme in 
question for many years, explained his plans to 
the meeting. Mr. Hicks brought forward a 
number of figures, chiefly explanatory of the 
statistics of the exports and imports of Man- 
chester. It was resolved, on the motion of the 
Mayor of Salford, to appoint a provisional com- 
mittee for the purpose of inquiring into the 
best means of carrying out the project, and 
nine gentlemen were named to compose the 
same. And, finally, a resolution was carried 
that the provisional committee be empowered 
to obtain a detailed survey by a competent 
engineer or engineers, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining approximately the cost of the construc- 
tion of the proposed tidal navigation. This 
adoption of the recommendation, “ Let Man- 
chester take the best advice on this vital point,” 
is so far eminently satisfactory, and relieves us 
from the necessity of saying much that other- 
wise might have been of use. 

Mr. Fulton’s speech does not add very much 
to the information which we collected and laid 
before our readers on the 24thultimo. He said 
that the tidal range at Manchester would be 
15 ft. at spring, and 12 ft. at neap, tides, but 
did not state why it should be expected to be so 
much less than the Liverpool range of 27 ft. 6 in. 
He gives nearly the same figures as to excaya- 
tion, &c., that we had done, and added that the 
area proposed for the dock was 128} acres. 
This, however, according to the figures which 
we previously gave, would only provide accom- 
modation for about 2,000,000 tons of shipping, 
whereas Mr. Hicks took credit for 5,000,000 tons. 
The approximate estimate was raised from 
3,500,0001. to 4,500,0001. The proposed charge 
of 3s. a ton on the traffic which the dock would 
accommodate would amount to 300,0001. per 
annum, 75 per cent. of which would amount to 
exactly 5 per cent. on the larger sum. Thus,while 
restricting a too sanguine estimate, it is evident 
that there are the elements of an important 
enterprise. The true question, as we said 
before, is not whether the scheme is possible, 
or even whether it may be expected to pay a 
fair dividend, but rather, is it, all things con- 
sidered, the best for Manchester? And it is to 
that point, we would venture to reiterate, that 
the advice which the provisional committee are 
empowered to ask should, in the first place, be 
mainly directed. 

The chairman apparently referred to our 
previous remarks as to the difference between 
the proposed scheme and the cases of the Clyde 
and the Tyne, but he said nothing to impair 
their force. The comparison of the Suez Canal 
is not a very satisfactory one, as there is little 
similarity between a cut from sea to sea,—in 
which, as will be seen by reference to plate 12 
in Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s newly-published book 
on rivers and canals, excavation of any depth 
is quite the exception,—and nineteen miles 
of continuously deepening cutting from the 
estuary to Manchester. The main feature of 
the Suez Canal is that it follows the level of 
the district through which it runs,—contrary, 
it may be added, to the advice of Mr. Stephen- 
son, who proposed that it should be varied above 
that level, and fed from the Nile. The main 
feature of the Manchester Canal is that it is to 
run on at a level through a country graduall 
rising to some 100 ft. above the bottom of the 
artificial channel. The one question is,—where 
will it be cheapest and best for Manchester for 
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the water ladder to be built? And it is to this 
part of the question that the consideration of 
the Provisional Committee will, no doubt, in 
the first place be wisely directed. 








EXHIBITION OF APPLIANCES FOR 
SAVING LIFE. 
ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


THERE is now open, at the Alexandra Palace, 
a large and interesting exhibition of means and 
appliances for the protection and preservation 
of human life. It contains much to interest 
everybody, and is well worth visiting, although 
its promoters do not appear to have shown that 
amount of energy and aptitude which the ex- 
hibitors and the public have a right to expect 
from them. For instance, the exhibition was, 
after several postponements, opened on Satur- 
day last, without, apparently, much effort being 
made on the occasion to attract the attention of 
the public to its importance ; and three days 
after the opening no catalogue was obtainable. 
Nevertheless, the exhibition is well worth 
visiting. 

An exhibit which will have special interest 
for our readers is Messrs. Archibald Smith & 
Steven’s new hydraulic - balanced lift for 
passengers. Accidents by lifts are of such 
frequent occurrence, and are so often attended 
with loss of life or permanent injury to the 
persons using them, that all improvements in 
the direction of attaining absolute safety in the 
use of such appliances are cordially to be 
welcomed. Messrs. Archibald Smith & Stevens 
claim that in their new hydraulic lift (which 
is shown at work in the exhibition) they have 
attained to this desideratum, and their claim 
appears to be well founded. The ram is so 
proportioned that the pressure of water beneath 
it will suffice to raise the load, together 
with ram and cage, without the latter being 
counterbalanced, and without the use of any 
weights, chains, or overhead ing. We 
have not space to describe the lift in detail, 
but we may say that the water used under 
pressure for actuating the lift may be con- 
sidered as being in two sections, one section 
exerting its force to raise the load, and 
the other section assuming the duty of the 
balance-weight, and raising the dead weight of 
ram and cage. The water which is borrowed 
for lifting the dead weight of ram and cage is 
returned to the accumulator on the descent of 
the lift, and thus economy of working is com- 
bined with safety. Architects and building- 
owners will do well to examine the merits 
of this new lift, six of which are, we un- 
derstand, about to be supplied by Messrs. 
Smith & Stevens to the Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh. 

Hundreds of lives have been lost through 
over-winding at collieries, but King’s patent 
detaching-hook, exhibited by Mr. Stephen 
Humble, colliery engineer, Derby, seems to be 
thoroughly reliable and efficient for the pre- 
vention of such disasters. Over 2,500 of them 
are in use, and we are told that 370 lives are 
known to have been saved by them. Mr. 
Humble also exhibits models of patent safety 
cages, which remain suspended to wire guide- 
ropes in the shaft in case of the fracture of the 
winding-rope. 

Of appliances t) prevent accidents on rail- 
ways there is a very good display, foremost 
among the numerous exhibitors in this section 
being the well-known firm of Saxby & Farmer, 
who show the union of the block and inter- 
locking systems and electric slot signal, now in 
use on the Tunbridge Wells and Eastbourne 
line of the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway. They also exhibit a full-sized set of 
facing-points, with patent facing-point lock,— 
“the duplex detector.” It seems to be impos- 
sible for accidents to occur where these appliances 
are used. Mr. W. Parker Smith, M.Inst.C.E., 
shows his patent automatic screw-brake, and 
the Heberlein Self-Acting Railway Brake Com- 
pany show the Heberlein automatic and con- 
tinuous friction brake, which has been largely 
used on German and other foreign railways. 
Both these brakes should be examined by 
visitors interested in railway matters,—- and 
who is not so interested in these days when 
everybody travels by railway? Tweedy & Co.’s 
railway signal interlocki Sykes’s 
Chatham, 
and Dover Railway), Brockelbank’s automatic 
railway coupling, Donglass’s patent coupling, 
and several other appliances for saving the lives 





and limbs of railway passengers and officials 
are shown. 

For the saving of life at sea there is a good 
display of appliances, foremost among the 
exhibitors being the Board of Trade and the 
Royal National Life Boat Institution. The 
Board of Trade exhibit their completely- 
equipped rocket-wagons, and show, by means 
of tackle rigged up for the purpose, how a line 
can be conveyed from the, shore to a ship in 
distress, and how, when that has been done, 
the crew can be brought to shore in safety. 
The Life Boat Institution show one of their 
boats, thoroughly equipped and mounted on its 
carriage. Nearly 30,000 lives have been saved 
by the boats of this Institution, or by special 
exertions for which it has granted rewards. 
During last year, the boats of the Institution 
saved 966 lives, and granted rewards to the 
crews of fishing and other boats for saving 
155 lives, making a total of 1,121 lives saved 
during the year 1881. These are facts which 
must commend the work of mercy which the 
Institution is carrying on to the support of the 
public. Messrs. Bullivant & Co., of Mark-lane, 
besides their patent flexible steel wire hawsers 
and cables, show their patent “ sea-anchor,” a 
very simple appliance for keeping long steam- 
ships whose machinery has become disabled 
head to wind. In view of possible contingencies 
in which our Navy will be concerned, Messrs. 
Bullivant’s torpedo net will possess interest for 
many visitors. Messrs. Robert Boyle & Sons’ 
method of ship ventilation (recently described 
by us), and their air-pump ventilators, are 
shown at their Stand. Messrs. John Gibbs & 
Son, of Liverpool, also show their patent 
system of ventilating passenger and cargo 
vessels, which appears to be simple and 
efficient. 

The War Department exhibit the ambulances 
and other appliances used by the Army Hospital 
Corps, while other exhibitors of ambulances are 
the St. John’s Ambulance Association and Mr. 
Burt, of Swinton-street, Gray’s-inn-road, who 
exhibits Dr. Eenjamin Howard’s admirable 
ambulance-carriage for hospitals. Several of 
these carriages have been purchased by large 
employers of labour and machinery, so as to be 
available at a moment’s notice in case of acci- 
dents to any of their “hands.” We described 
the carriage when noticing the Sportsmen's 
Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall, a few 
months ago. 

The necessity for the periodical inspection of 
steam boilers is the lesson enforced by the large 
collection of photographs, models, and tabu- 
lated statements exhibited by the Midland Steam 
Boiler Assurance Association. 

Messrs. J. Berger Spence & Co. show the 
applicability of their excellent Belvedere con- 
crete to the fireproof construction, not only of 
the floors of a theatre, but of such portions of the 
structure as box partitions, &c.; but the ortho- 
graphy of the descriptions on the placards 
attached to their exhibits should be looked to. 
Mr. A. D. Dawnay shows full-sized sections of 
fireproof flooring; and Messrs. Chubb & Son 
have on view a fireproof door for party-walle, 
consisting of a slab of Dennett’s patent concrete 
in an iron frame. Mr. R. Adams, of Great 
Dover-street, shows his “ Anti-Accident”’ rever- 
sible and sliding window, which we have 
described on previous occasions. The Silicate 
Paint Company are exhibitors of their innocuous 
paints. 

Among the miscellaneous exhibits, which are 
very numerous, we may name Spong’s fire- 
extinguisher, and Sir Thomas Dancer’s patent 
saddie-bar, likely to be found of great service 
by riders in the hunting-field and elsewhere. 
Mr. Stanley Leigh’s lock-bolt is a simple little 
contrivance, easily adaptable to all kinds of 
fire-arms, which with its use can be kept loaded 
without danger of accident when they are in- 
cautiously handled. 

We have only been able to mention a few of 
the exhibits; but, from what we have said, it 
will be gathered that the exhibition is a very 
interesting one. But if it is to meet with the 
success which its character merits, a little more 
life must be infused into its management. As 
at present the exhibition will remain 
open until the end of the present month. 


New Zealand International Exhibition, 
1882.—In Class 72 (lithography and engraving) 
essrs. 


a gold medal has been awarded to M 
Unwin Brothers, of the Gresham Press, Lud- 
gate-hill. 
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A WARNING TO WORKMEN.* 
“Sanitary science mast be the eutcome of a clearer 
knowledge, and its perfection can only be b t about 
by a judicious instruction of the people.’’— Dr. ter. 


HeAttn is your sole capital in life. On it 
depends your own future and that of your wife 
and children. It is the wall that shuts off the 
hospital and the poor-house; but it is very 
easily broken down by a little neglect and care- 
lessness. 

Have you ever thought how much sickness 
there is in the community ? How many of your 
friends at the present moment are laid up with 
some ailment? What amount was paid out of 
the sick fund during the last year in your 
mutual benefit society ? Who fill the hospitals 
and crowd the dispensaries in all our large 
cities? Who support the 90,000 regularly edu- 
cated doctors, not to mention the legion of 
quacks who feed like leeches on the life-blood 
and purses of the poor? How do the drug- 
stores on every corner manage to subsist ? Who 
pays the undertaker and the hackmen for the 
cheerless processions which daily cross ev 
ferry to Greenwood and Cypress Hills? These 
are facts worth the consideration of every 
working-man,—not in a morbid or gloomy 
spirit, but im a candid and thoughtful one. 
Sickness is his greatest foe. It makes a man 
weak, miserable, and poor. It robs him of his 
hard-earned wages, and makes him pay out 
extra money for food, drugs, and doctors, while 
too often it brings men to the poor-house. 

Every year many thousand persons die who 
might be still alive and well if they had only 
known how to keep in health; while for every 
death there are also twenty-eight cases of sick- 
ness. Professor Chandler estimates that 10,000 
preventible deaths take place annually in New 
York, besides 280,000 preventible cases of sick- 
ness. What avast waste of human lives and 
strength this represents ! 

If you have ever had a severe fit of sickness 
you know just what it costs, both in physical 
prostration and in dollars and cents. A severe 
attack of typhoid fever, for example, means 
four months’ loss of time, besides the doctor's 
bill and cost of medicine. An ordinary 
“respectable” funeral, without display, will 

cost fifty dollars. We say nothing of the human 
anguish, pain, and misery entailed in a thousand 
homes every year by sickness and death, all of 
which might be prevented if due effort were 
made. 

You are too sensible to charge upon Provi- 
dence what is due to the folly of man. You 
are not an Oriental fatalist, who calmly sits still 
in the midst of danger, and says, “It is the will 
of Allah whether I shall die or live.” It is 
your duty as an intelligent man to be wise in 
season, and to consider these subjects. 

“ But,” you may ask, “how am I to know 
how to keep my health? I am not a doctor, 
and cannot be expected to understand these 
matters.” 

This is true, and we do not intend for a 
moment to urge you not. to take the best 
medical advice when sickness befalls you; but 
often by taking a few precautions you can avoid 
the necessity for calling in a doctor. 

Here are a few suggestions for the prevention 
of sickness. They include, first, attention, to 
your home surroundings; and, second, to your 
personal habits. 

In regard to the first, one of the earliest 
physicians, Hippocrates, said that the essentials 
of health were pure air, pure water, and a pure 
soil. Your home should, above all things, be 
free from damp. It should not be built upon 
made land, or where it can be flooded by rains, 
or by a rise of tide. Dampness is a certain 
source of consumption, rheumatism, croup, 
dipththeria, and other diseases. The nearer 
your living-rooms are to the ground, the more 
danger there isof damp. It is better to occupy 
an attic where you can get the sun and the air 
than the basement. 

Again, new houses are liable to be damp 
from the evaporation from the plaster and 
mortar, which contain a nage amount of water. 
A Spanish proverb says of new houses, “ The 
first year for your enemies, the second year for 
your friends, and the third you may live there 
yourself.” This tells the whole story. Again, 


by a few weeks’ sick spell. i t 
money have gone much further by avoiding 
sickness ? 
a pound of cure.” 
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Bo mach for pure soil. Next for pure air. 
This is the most vital thing of all. One may 
live without proper food and drink, and on 
a damp soil with impunity, but foul air slays 
like a sword. Every person needs pure air to 
breathe. Each time we empty our lungs a 
certain amount of impure air is thrown off. 
Thousands die yearly for lack of pure air. It 
is free to all; it costs nothing. Open the 
window and it flows in abundance to the beg 

as to the millionaire, bringing health and life to 
all,—if only people would not shut and bar it 
out in their blind, stupid ignorance. When 
aman gets consumption it means that he has 
not had enough pure air to feed his lungs. 
When typhus fever carries him off, it means 
poisoned by foul air. When his children faint 
and fall by the way, with scarlet fever and 
croup or diphtheria, it is foul air that does it. 

What is it that makes most people sick? 
Eating too much and too fast; drinking too 
much; want of fresh air; want of sunlight ; 
want of exercise; want of cleanliness. Few 
persons die of starvation,—many do of gluttony. 
But you will say, “IfI get sick I can’t help it, 
—it’s only bad luck that brings fever and 
rheumatism.” Not so, my friend. There’s no 
luck in cutting your fingers if you fool with 
edge tools. More than half the sickness in the 
world is preventible, as any doctor will tell 
you. A sick man is a rascal, some one has said, 
because he has no business to get sick. 

Make your children wash their hands and 
faces before going to school. When they are 
recovering from sickness, do not let them go 
back to school or play with other children until 
they are entirely well. Remember that your 
children will in time become valuable helps and 
bread winners : so take care of them while they 
are young, so that they may grow up strong 
and healthy. 

Bathe as often as you can. Remember 
“Cleanliness is next to godliness,” and a foul 
body means a foul mind. Keeping the pores of 
the skin open is a prime element of health. 
How carefully we groom our horses! and is not 
a man’s health as precious as that of a horse ? 

Let your wife and children have as much out- 
door exercise as they can get. It will be a change 
and will not do the least harm. Take them 
to the park, or the battery, or Coney Island 
when you can, or at least across the ferry or 
down the bay. 

Do not sit in damp clothes if you come home 
wet. If you feel chilled and cold, soak your 
feet ina pail of hot water, then go to bed and 
pile on the clothes till you sweat, and you will 
escape catching cold. In such cases hot tea or 
coffee, or soup is better than whisky to warm 
you. In cold countries tea is preferred to any 
drink. Liquor should never be taken by a sick 
person, unless by a doctor's orders. 

Clothes should fit loosely, should be light, 
warm, and porous, should be adapted to the season 
as to colour, should be frequently changed, 
and should be scrupulously clean. The wearing 
of clothes until they are threadbare is an error. 

In cooking, use the frying-pan as little as 
possible; greasy food is very unwholesome. 
Avoid pies, too much pork, and liquors. 

Eat slowly, chewing the food well, and drink 
very little liquid of any kind while eating. Tea 
is not food, and too much of it is drunk by 
many persons, especially women and children. 
You cannot make bone and muscle upon 
“slops.” Eat oatmeal and hominy in prefer- 
ence, and give children plenty of milk. Beans 
are very nutritious. 

Do not shut every cranny and crack to keep 
out the air from the rooms, but let the windows 
stay open for a time. 
Do not forbid the blessed sun from entering 
your windows. Do not stay in a house that has 
a bad smell in it. 

Do not live in dark, gloomy, close rooms if you 
can get sunny, cheery ones. Is it not cheaper 
to give a little more rent to keep death and the 
doctor away from your door? Does it not pay 
to keep well? Think how mach you have lost 
Would not the 





“An ounce of prevention is worth 


Remove all garbage and refuse as soon as 


place a board in the vacant space; then suffi- 
client air Can come in through the space between 
the upper and lower sashes without causing 
too great a draught. Keep the children out as 
much as possible on wash-days. 

Do not souse water over the floors and stairs, 
even for the sake of cleanliness, as the wood- 
work becomes saturated with moisture, and 
continual damp breeds disease. 

In looking for apartments, always strive to 
secure a well-ventilated bedroom. Air the 
room and bed-clothing every morning. Keep 
as few clothes, not in use, as possible in the 
bedroom, and do not sleep in any garment which 
is worn by day. Have no carpet on the floor, 
but a strip alongside the bed. Wipe off the 
entire floor once a week with a cloth dampened 
in water containing a little carbolic acid. 








THE GLASGOW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 
THE REPORT OF THE ASSESSORS, 


Tue following report by Mr. Barry and Mr 
Carrick, the architect-assessors on the plans in 
the final competition for the new Glasgow 
Municipal Buildings, was submitted to the 
meeting of the Town Council held on Thursday 
last, the 6th inst. :— 


“To the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Town 
Council of the City of Glasgow. 

Westminster, 26th June, 1852. 
My Lord and Gentlemer,—-In accordance with 
our report to you on the 7th of January last, the 
authors of the ten designs sent in to the preliminary 
competition, and selected by us therein, were com- 
municated with (but through agents, so that their 
names are still unknown to us), and they were 
asked whether they would be prepared to submit 
matured designs in accordance with the conditions 
for final competition approved by you. They all 
signified their readiness to do so, and ten sets of 
designs were duly received on the Ist of June. 
Parliamentary on behalf of the City of Glasgow 
rendered it necessary for Mr. Carrick to be in London 
during the month of June, but in order to be ina 
position to present our report to you with as little 
delay as possible we arranged to have the designs 
sent to London for us at once toexamine them. We 
have accordingly done so, and as the result of a very 
careful examination, and having made an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost to carry out each of the 
designs, we are now prepared, in accordance with 
clause 1 of the final condition, informing competitors 
of our functions as assessors, to place the following 
four desi in order of merit :—1, Viola; 2, St. 
Ronan ; T tention: 4, Gauntlet. We have not 
the slightest idea who is the author of the design 
and the set of drawings which exhibit it, sent under 
the motto of “ Viola,” which we have placed first in 
merit ; but it is right to say that this design, in our 
opinion, shows great artistic excellence, while the 
working out of all the parts of the proposed buildir g 
shown by the plan and sections are prima facie 
evidence on the part of its author of great construc- 
tive ability, and an excellent understanding of the 
requirements of such a building as regards arrange- 
ment, light and air, good intercommunication, 
sanitary and ventilating arrangements, and a due 
rd for economy. We have every reason to 
believe that this design can be carried out in an 
effective manner to the extent described in the con- 
ditions within the sum of 25°,000/. therein allotted 
for the work.—We have the honour to subscribe 

ourselves your obedient servants. 
CHARLES BaRRY. 
JouN CARRICK.” 


By the courtesy of the editor of the Glasgow 
Herald, we are enabled to state that the Town 
Council unanimously adopted the design bearing 
the motto “ Viola,” the author of which was 
found to be Mr. William Young, of London. It 
was remitted to a committee to make arrange- 
ments for carrying out the plans. 





At a meeting of the Municipal Buildings 
Committee, held on June 29, “ The Lord 
Provost submitted a letter, dated 15th inst., 
signed by Mr. Honeyman, president, and Mr. 
M’ Lean, secretary, in name of, and by authority 
of, the Council of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects, suggesting that the several com- 
petitors in the preliminary competition should 
be invited by the Municipal Buildings Com- 
mittee to return their designs for exhibition, 
and that all the designs should be publicly 
exhibited after the final award had been made. 
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A CHAT ABOUT PEACH GROWING. 


‘“ How are your peaches this year?” “Oh! 
bad. You remember the storm on that 
Saturday, some weeks ago; well, it shrivelled 
them all up, and very few are left. I am so 
fond of peaches; it is most annoying.” ‘“‘ Why 
don’t you put them under glass?” “ Look at 
the cost. I would,-if it was not so dear.” 
“What would it cost you?” “Oh! a lot of 
money. Iam afraid to inquire; more than I 
can afford, I know.” “I don’t know so much 
about that. Let us go and see how J.’s are 
getting on.” 

J. is a queer fellow. Never does anything in 
the ordinary way. He has built a wall without 
bricks; a roof without a gutter; gearing to 
open lights without ironwork ; trains his trees 
on wires no bigger than tea-twine, and grows 
them in boxes about the size of clothes-trunks. 

We find a peach-house 100 ft. long, only 5 ft. 
6 in. high in front, 7 ft. 6 in. high at the back, 
and 6 ft. wide. You can reach any part with- 
out a ladder or even steps. The house next the 
boiler is the early house, 40 ft. long, and has 
No. 4 4-in. pipes. The other house, 60 ft. long, 
is the late house, and has No. 2 4-in. pipes. In 
the ground 8 ft., centre to centre, are tanks of 
concrete slabs, 3 ft. long, 3 ft. wide, and 3 ft. 
deep. Inthe bottom of each tank is a hole, 
and under it, in a vertical position, a common 
4-in. drain-pipe, with a brick over the top to 
keep the rubbish out. In the bottom of the 
tank is 6 in. of broken bricks, with turf grass 
downwards ; so then all this dodging, you will 
see, is to keep the bottom sweet, and to prevent 
water-logging. The tank is filled with red 
turfy loam, and the trees supplied by Mr. 
Charles Turner, of Slough, who has always been 
J.’s friend and adviser under horticultural 
difficulties. So much for the trees; now for 
the house. 

The sides of the tank stand about 6 in. above 
the ground, and on this J. has laid his sill, 
bevelled so that the water cannot lie on it; 
only, instead of being outside, as all well- 
reguiated sills should be, to catch all the rain 
and rot quickly, it is inside, and the rain never 
touches it; the bars are outside the sill and run 
down to the ground or nearly so, and a slate 
stuck into the ground and bedded on the bar 
with putty, just as a square of glass would be, 
makes it all right. At the bottom the upright 
bars are 3} in. by 13 in., rebated and chamfered; 
the roof-bars are the same size, with struts at 
intervals to prevent raking. The back bars are 
the same section, the bars are simply mitred at 
the angles like a picture-frame. The eaves- 
plate and the head at back are inside out of the 
wet: by this arrangement, no gutters are 
required, and all the rain-water that falls on 
the roof runs down over the front glass into the 
border, so that the trees in front are watered 
by the rain as if no roof was there; the venti- 
lators are sashes hung to loose rails, and are 
screwed on wherever required; a wooden rod 
and a wooden cog open a length of 60 ft. with 
great ease, and an oak fillet like the joint of a 
parallel ruler connects the rod with the venti- 
lator, both for the front and the roof. All is 
glazed with putty. Jones does not believe 
that putty has been beaten, and his friend, 
Mr. C. Turner, quite agrees with him. “The 
house was built,’ says Jones, “in 1873.” “Did 
you,” we say, “employ a local man, ora regular 
horticultural builder?” “Oh!” says Jones, 
‘I don’t believe in local men for special matters 
like this.” “Who was it, then?” we said. 
*‘Guess,” said Jones. “Wasit W.?” “No.” 
““Wast0.?” “Neo” “Wast Lb?” “if 
you guess again,” said Jones, “you will guess 
wrong.” “‘What did it cost you?” we asked. 

“Well,” said Jones, “the cost of this was 
mixed up with some other matters, but the 
builder was here the other day and I told him I 
had been asked the cost, and I should like to 
know what one like it could be erected for. He 
said, ‘the cost of tanks, slate, back wall, front, 
and roof, the two walls wired for trees, with 
ventilators in front and roof, 10 ft. apart; 
early house, 40 ft. long, with No. 4 4-inch pipes, 
late house, 60 ft. long, with No. 2 4-inch pipes, 
and saddle boiler, would be 2351., and it is made 
up by taking the front roof, two ends, and a 
division, at 102/., a wood lattice path at 131., 
wiring front and back at 101., heating with 
boiler pipes and valves at 50l., stoke-hole at 
12!., and twenty-four tanks for trees at 181.; 
the back wall of slate and bars costs 301., and 
if any of the above itemg were omitted, the 
cost would be reduced in proportion.’” ‘ When 





was it built?” weasked. ‘‘ Here comes my gar- 
dener,” says Jones, “ he will tell us all about it.” 

“The house,” says Jones’s gardener, “ was 
put up in 1873, and the trees planted the same 
autumn. I picked a few in 1875; since then 
they have borne regularly about 1,200 peaches 
and nectarines in all every year. The early- 
house I started on the Ist of November ; 
in January it was in flower; set in February, 
and the fruit, about 200, were ripe in the 
middle of June. (I send you a sample from 
this house, to show you what some of them are 
like.) The late-honse I started January 18th. It 
was in flower in April (and a beautiful sight it 
was), fruit set in May, and they will be ripe 
about the middle of July, and generally last 
through August and into September. At present 
there are about 1,000 peaches and nectarines on 
the trees, which may be taken as the average.” 

“Well, but when you talk about starting in 
November, it must cost a lot for coke to keep 
up heat all through the winter? What do 
you suppose, now, the two houses, with their 
1,200 peaches, cost you in firing for the whole 
year ?” 

“T have not,” said Jones’s gardener, “ kept 
those houses separate; but I think if I say 5/. 
it will be about the mark. 

“ And how much time?” say we. 

“ About two hours a day for one man, taking 
all the year round,” said Jones’s gardener. 

I fancy I see you jerking your head, and 
saying, ‘‘I would give something to see this 
peach-house.”’ 

How much will you give? Will you give 
two hours’ time and 5s. 6d. in money ? Because, 
if you will, it can be done for that, and in this 
way. 

Take the train from either Victoria, Charing- 
cross, or London Bridge to East Croydon ; then 
ask the cabman to drive you to Middleheath, 
Sydenham-road North: that is Jones’s house. 
Go in at the garden gate (there are no dogs 
about), and ask for the gardener; take this 
paper with you; cross-examine the man as 
much as you like, and if you find I have over- 
stated anything, write and say so. 

W. H. Lasceyes. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. George Somers Clarke—We hear with 
regret of the sudden death of Mr. George 
Somers Clarke (of Cockspur-street), which took 
place at his residence, Walpole, Chislehurst, at 
one a.m. on the 4th inst. He was with the 
Architectural Book Society on Saturday and 
Sunday, and returned on Monday, after a 
pleasant outing to Longleat, apparently per- 
fectly well. We will endeavour in our next to 
give some particulars of his career. 

Mr. Theophilus Smith, a well-known Sheffiald 
sculptor, died on the 4th ultimo, aged forty- 
four. Mr. Smith was for many years a partner 
with his father, Mr. Edwin Smith, of the Monu- 
mental Works, Sheffield, but afterwards the 
connexion was dissolved, and he devoted his 
whole energies to art. As a youth, he wasa 
successful student at the Sheffield School of 
Art. Mr. Young Mitchell was head-master then, 
and Mr. Godfrey Sykes (afterwards of South 
Kensington) the second master. Many well- 
known men were co-pupils with him at that 
time, amongst them Messrs. Innocent and 
Brown, the architects ; Townroe and Gamble, of 
South Kensington; E. P. Turner, the painter 
on tiles; Harry Hems, the sculptor; Hugh 
Stannus, the Royal Academy's modelling 
master; Richard Lunn, the Crown Derby Porce- 
lain Works designer; whilst the great Alfred 
Stevens, who created the Wellington memorial, 
was a constant visitor at the school, and an 
adviser of every young inquiring and aspiring 
mind therein. Mr. Smith published several 
works, principally upon monuments for the 
dead and artistic ironwork. His busts were 
always full of power. He had a large connexion 
amongst the wealthier class of merchants, who 
build princely residences outside the manufac- 
turing towns of Yorkshire, and few of these 
stately halls there are which do not contain 
some samples of his skill. Endowed with great 
natural ability, Mr. Smith failed, perhaps, in 
business enterprise and application, and those 
who esteemed him most felt most that a very 
brilliant position might have been easily main- 
tained had he used that determination to con- 
quer weaknesses which seemed to intensify 
rather than otherwise as years went on. He 
died at Rotherham, and has left a large family 
to mourn his loss. 











PATENT RECORD, 8O FAR AS RELATES 
TO BUILDING.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


2,986. J. McDougall, Glasgow. Apparatus 
for regulating the supply of water to water- 
closets. June 23, 1882. 

2,994. R. Jackson & 8. Jackson, Broadbottom. 
Ash-receiver. June 24, 1882. 

3,000. G. Dawson & C. Butcher, Thorncliffe. 
Kitchen ranges. June 24, 1882. 

3,009. W. 8. Morton, Edinburgh. Domestic 
fireplaces. June 26, 1882. 

8,028. J. W. Cook, London. Temporary 
partitions in rooms, &c. June 27, 1882. 

3,049. R. Searle, London. Manufacture of 
artificial stone. June 28, 1882. 

NOTICES TO PROCEED 
have been given by the following applicants on 
the dates named :— 


June 27, 1882. 


893. A. Jamieson, Blantyre. Apparatus for 
mixing concrete. Feb. 24, 1882. 

934. J. Carpenter, Southampton. Apparatus 
for opening, &c., window-sash frames. Feb. 
25, 1882. 

980. T. Le Poidevin, Guernsey. Machinery 
for moulding bricks and tiles. Feb. 28, 1882. 

2,614. C. E. Green, London. Domestic stoves 
or fireplaces. June 3, 1882. 


June 30, 1882. 


966. J. T. B. Bennett, Aston. 
&c. Feb. 28, 1882. 

2,549. T. Hyatt, London. 
struction, &c. May 30, 1882. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
Published during the Week ending July 1, 1832. 


5,027. E. R. Hollands, London. Open stoves 
for fire-grates. 

This is an improvement on Patent No. 4,448 of 1880 in 
making the front bars of the grate to lift with the rake, 


and allow the fresh fuel to be put in at the bottom of the 
fire. (Pro. Pro.) Nov. 16,1881. Price 2d. 


5,095. W. R. Lake, London. Machinery for 
the manufacture of bricks. 


The press has two cams, one for giving the pressure and 
the other for — the brick from the mould. Both are 
on the same shaft, and actuate the same pl r. The 
mould is provided with ducts, by which the surplus mate. 
rial is returned to the charging-chamber. A lifter is com- 
bined with the nee to regulate the in the mould. 
(Com, by W. W. Potts, Bridgeport, U.S.A.) Nov. 22, 
1881. Price 6d. 


5,111. J. R. Hargreaves, Haslingden. 
fittings, & 


To supply hot water over a house without circulating 
4 re a cold-water pipe is connected with the boiler from 
a igher level than where the hot water is required. The 
cold water passing into the boiler will force the hot water 
out. Nov. 23,1881. Price 6d. 


5,118. H. J. Haddan, London. 


pavements. 


These are made by mixing sand, hot tar, and pebbles. 
The ground gees with concrete, &c., and the tar and 
sand are poured over it. A layer of pebbles is then placed 
on the tar. (Com. by J. Salvat, Morceux, France.) Nov. 
23,1881. Price 2d. 


5,162. F. Loiitholdt, Frankfort. Ventilating 
buildings, &c. 

Heating chambers are formed in the ventilation-shaft, in 
which are gas-burners to induce a current of air. Cowls 


are p over the top of the shaft to prevent down- 
draught. Nov. 25,1881. Price 6d. 


5,190. G. Harper, London. Apparatus for 
securing knobs or handles to spindles. 

A bayonet joint arrangement is provided between the 
knob, and an auxiliary adjusting piece or collar, This 
collar is first screwed on the spindle, and has two slots, in 
which corresponding projections on the knob are received, 
forming a bayonet joint. Nov. 28, 1881. Price 6d. 

5,315. W. Clark, London. 
glass. 

India-rubber is used to hold the edges of the glass, 


which is secured to the frame. (Com. by T. Tanner, 
Osage, U.S.A.) Dec. 5, 1881. Price 6d, 


Spring hinges, 


Building con- 


Water 


Roads an‘ 


Securing window- 








Warley Mount Estate, Brentwood.— On 
Friday last, the ceremony of opening the new 
roads on this estate, which is situated within 
half an hour by express train from Liverpool- 
street, was performed by Mrs. Makins, assisted 
by Col. Makins, M.P., and others. The route 
was gaily decorated. There was a large 
gathering of the local clergy and other influen- 
tial residents of the neighbourhood, and 
addresses were delivered. The first road was 
named Waldeck-avenue, by the kind ission 
of R. H. Collins, esq., secretary to LRH. the 
Duke of Albany. dinner to the workmen on 
the estate, 130 in number, closed the pro- 
ceedings. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF A TURRET CLOCK. 


In reviewing the manufactures of Mess 
W. H. Bailey & Co., of the Albion Works 
Salford, Manchester, there is one department 
— i = special attention, and which they 

e sé u " 
sf rret Clock and Recorder Depart- 

We are informed that Messrs. Baile 
present engaged in the manufacture Mae coe 
twenty large turret-clocks, which are being sent 
to various parts of the world. Two, we under- 
stand, are forthe Jesuit church, Spanish Town 
Manilla, one of which indicates the time of day 
at nearly every chief city in the world; and the 
other will strike the hours and quarters on 
“ae girs 9 the usual manner. 

€ clock we illustrate has been rec 
patented, and is now being fixed at a lorie yout d 
works at Bilboa, Spain, for Senor Don J. 
Martinez de la Rivas. It will be noticed that 
the construction of this clock is totally different 
to the hitherto modern turret-clock. The im- 
provements partly consist of a new arrange- 
ment of the various parts, whereby the frame 
carrying the several shafts is made much nar- 
rower than in that which may now be considered 
as the old design of turret-clock. This arrange- 





ment is obtained by fixing the drums upon! manufactories, and public works both in this 
which are wound the weight-ropes on the ends kingdom and abroad. 

of the shaft, outside the framing, which, it will, We notice, for example, that on page 18 of 
be easy to understand, allows of much greater this catalogue there is a description of a patent 
range in the angle at which the ropes may be automatic mine-ventilator recorder, an instru- 
adjusted, as well as giving greater facility for| ment which records automatically the varia- 
arrangement and attention, also for winding | tions in mine ventilation. This instrumant was 
purposes. It will be noticed that there is also | designed by the makers, at the suggestion of 
a novel arrangement of the fly or flyer govern- | Mr. Jos. Dickinson, F.G.S., H.M. Inspector of 
ing the striking mechanism. This is accom-| Mines, and is now successfully working at 
plished by means of brass rings surrounding | various coal-mines inthe north of England and 
the thin discs, to which the discs are attached in South Wales. 

at suitable points, for adjustment. The clock; We then find illustrated and described the 
strikes the hours, and will indicate the time on | large recorders used at the Sheffield Water- 
four 6 ft. dials. The gravity escapement in-/| works, which indicate the fluctuation of the 
vented by Sir E. Beckett is here designed in| water in the reservoirs. Similar in their object, 
@ manner which permits the parts to be very| we have, on page 14, a description of the 
substantial and easy of access for oiling, for | Southport Waterworks deep- well recorder, 
adjustment, and for examination. The clock is | and the electrical water-level indicator, fixed by 


on strong legs, and is entirely self-contained, | Messrs. Bailey, for telegraphing to the Widnes 
the whole showing evident care in the design, | Water-offices the fluctuations of the reservoir, 
two miles and a half distant. Such 


and is called unique as a specimen of horological | some 
engineering. ‘recorders usually require to be designed for 


We have before us a fully-illustrated cata- | their special purposes. 


logue of “ Recorders, tell-tales, nocturnographs, | 
tide - gauges, and turret-clocks” which have| The Lord Chancellor has added the name 
been designed by this firm from time to time, | of Mr. Nicholas Joyce, A.R.1.B.A., of Stafford, 


and which are in use in mines, waterworks, | tothe Commission of the Peace for that borough. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. 


Resvtts of Examination of Work done in 
Class of Architecture at University College, 
London, June, 1882 :-— 


MODERN PRACTICE. 


Prize.—A. W. Glasson. 

Second Prize.—H. W. R. Martin. 

Second-class Certificate.—T. Andrews. 

Third-class Certificate —W. H. A. Barry, 
Shiner, J. E. Searl, P. Condy, G. P. K. 


ART. 


Medal.—W. C. Jones. 

Prize.--H. W. R. Martin. 

Second-class Certificate. —R. W. Hamilton. 

Third-class Certificate.— W. J. King, L. Conder, 
P. Condy, F. P. Oakley. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


Medal.—C. M. Shiner. 

Second Prize.—G. R. K. Young. 

Third Prize.—W. C. Jones. 

Fourth Certificate.—H, C. Sinrmons. 

Certificates, 1st Class, with Marks entitled to Prize. — 
P. Condy, W. J. King, J. E. Evans. 

Certificate, 2nd Class.—H. Woodroffe, H. W. K. 
Martin. 

Certificates, 3rd Class. — H. W. Moxon, B. V. 
Westbrook, W. J. Gibbon, R. M. Hamilton, W. J. 
Gargery. 


. M. 








THE NEW HIPPODROME AT YORK. 


THE new permanent circus erected for Mr. 
Henry Swann, of Leeds, within the Fulford- 
road, near the Cattle Market, in the ancient 
city of York, was opened on the 3rd inst. by 
Mr. Robert Fossett’s equestrian company. It 
is constructed of brick and wood, with iron 
pillars and supports. The length is 100 ft. ; 
width, 62 ft.; and diameter of the ring, 42 ft. 
It has an entrance off the main road, and the 
interior will accommodate 2,000, viz., pit, 300; 
gallery, 900; promenade, stalls, boxes, &c., 800. 
The latter are elegantly cushioned, and covered 
with crimson velvet, and carpeted. There are 
twenty-four windows for air and light, though 
a number of gas jets illuminate the circle. 
Messrs. Spence are the builders; Messrs. Clark 
& Wood supply the joiners’ work; Mr. Baines 
the carpentering; and Messrs. J. H. Bean & 
Co. the ironmongery and cast-iron columns. 








BRIGHTON, 


At the Brighton Town Council, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, it was decided that the report 
of Sir Joseph Bazalgette, C.B., C.E., respecting 
the making of vertical ventilating shafts should 
be carried out to the full extent of the Corpora- 
tion’s jurisdiction, and that the Borough Sur- 
veyor should expeditiously execute the work 
and obtain sites as well as the consent of the 
owners of property for that purpose. The 
Corporation of Brighton have been encouraged 
in their proposed prosecution of certain news- 
papers. The guarantee fund has since St. 
Peter's Day reached over 6,0001., and still 
increases, 80 anxious seem the inhabitants to 
refute the allegations made as to the sanitary 
condition of the town. We are much disposed 
to think they had better leave it alone. 








LARGE SALES OF LAND AND 
BUILDINGS AT EALING AND HENDON. 


Ow Friday in last week Messrs. Baker & Sons 
submitted for sale, at the Auction Mart, several 
lots of land and buildings at Ealing and Hendon. 
The property first offered consisted of the free- 
hold land known as the Ealing Park Estate, 
which was divided into ten lots. The auc- 
tioneer, in introducing the property, stated that 
the estate was now most eligibly situated for 
building upon, and had been laid out accord- 
ingly. He added that an increased value had 
been given to it as a building site by the new 
railway station immediately adjoining it, in 
connexion with the Metropolitan and Hounslow 
Railway, now roaching completion, and 
which would shortly be opened for traffic. The 
first lot submitted comprised a plot of building 
land on the estate, containing an area of about 
eightacres. There was a very spirited com- 
petition for the lot, which was sold for 4,0001., 
being at the rate of 5001. an acre. Three other 
lots, containing an aggregate of about eighteen 
acres, realised 8,900/.; and another lot, contain- 


ing nearly seven acres, was sold for 3,6001., the | 


aggregate proceeds of the five lots disposed of 
amounting to 16,5001. The remaining five lots 


were not sold. The next property, which was 
offered in one lot, consisted of the freehold 
estate known as the Collindale Farm, at Hen- 
don, comprising a farmhouse, homestead, and 
136 acres of meadow-land. This was 
described as being favourably situated close to 
several railway stations, and might profitably 
be converted into a building estate. The bid- 
dings commenced at 15,000/., and it was even- 
tually sold for 24,0002., representing about 
1801. an acre. This was followed by the free- 
hold estate, known as Stoneyfield’s Farm, at 
Mill-hill, Hendon, being submitted for sale. It 
consists of 110 acres of meadow land, with farm- 
house and homestead. It was sold for 11,500l., 


the three properties thus realising an aggregate 
sum of 52,0001. 








VALUE OF PROPERTY IN DOCTORS’ 
COMMONS. 


offered for sale, at the Auction Mart, the free- 
hold property in Carter-lane and Addle-hill, 
Doctors’ Commons, comprising, in Carter-lane, 
a block of buildings, consisting of warehouses, 
offices, and other business premises, together 
with the Swan-with-two-Necks tavern adjoin- 
ing, and also the premises in Addle-hill, from 
Nos. 24 to 27 inclusive, the whole occupying an 
area of 9,200 ft. Ic was stated that the pro- 
perty was let on lease for an unexpired term of 
eight years, at a rental of 475/. per annum. 
The property is situated immediately opposite 
the St. Paul’s Cathedral School and residence 
for the choir boys, and the auctioneer, in offer- 
ing it, observed that on the expiration of the 
lease, the rental of which was little more than 
nominal, the property would offer a valuable 
and very profitable site for a building scheme. 
The first offer was 12,0001., and the property 
was ultimately sold for 18,375!. 








ALLEGED INSANITARY CONDITION OF 
LAMBETH PARISH. 


Mr. C. W. ANDREW, a member of the Lam- 
beth Vestry, has given notice that at the meet- 
ing of the Vestry on Thursday next he will 
move,— 


**That, in consequence of the frequent reports of 
our medical officer and the ges of n 

we, the Vestry of Lambeth, desire to draw the 
attention of the Metropolitan Board of Works to the 
unsanitary condition of the great majority of 
habitable buildings owing to the amount of sewer 
gas conducted thereunto, and to suggest that this 
unsatisfactory state of things may be remediod by 
the compulsory adoption of the principle of inserting 
an intercepting syphon conjointly with the construc- 
tion of an air-chamber in the house-drain (ata point 
between the inlet to the main sewer, and before 
entering or passing under any building), and the 
continuation of all soil-pipes to the highest point of 
the roof, such soil-pipes to be left open at tue top 
for thorough ventilation from the air-chamber, or 
any other means the Board may devise to prevent 
the admission of sewer-gas.” 


Mr. Andrew is, if we mistake not, a builder, 
and the presumption is that he knows what he 
is talking about when he speaks of “ the un- 
sanitary condition of the great majority of 
habitable buildings”’ in this large parish, which 
includes, besides Lambeth, Vauxhall, and Stock- 
well, the whole of Brixton, and 2 great part of 
Norwood. On this presumption he will do well 
to bring the matter forward. 








“A LABOUR EXCHANGE.” 


Sir,—In an article which appears in your 
issue of last week you refer to a statement of 
M. Molinari in the Débats to the effect that the 
Labour News confines itself to the American 
labour market, and is simply a well-organised 
medium for the advertisements of Transatlantic 
steam owners. You will perhaps allow me to 
state that this is a complete mistake, the Labour 
News having no special American bearing and 
no connexion whatever with any American 
steamship agencies. In common with other 
lines available for emigrants, some of the Trans- 
atlantic companies advertise in its columns, but 
it simply endeavours, within its present narrow 
limits of space, to give from week to week 
“work and wages all the world over.” The 
mistake is no doubt M. Molinari’s, but having 
been vert aa to me to correction by the 
writer of your article, will, I » allow it 
te be removed by this Jer tie 





Atsacer Hay Hirt, editor, Labour News. 


Last week Messrs. Winstanley & Horwood | board 





NEWPORT TOWNHALL COMPETITION, 


Sir,—As information likely to be interesting 
to your readers, I may now state that this 
Corporation has awarded the premiums as 

Ww i— 

Ist., 70l., to E. A. Lansdowne, architect, 
Newport: motto, ““ Work and Win.” . 

2nd., 301., to T. M. Lockwood, architect, 
Chester: motto, “ Caerleon.” 

Conyers Kiapy, Town Surveyor. 








APPOINTMENT OF LOCAL SURVEYORS 


Str,—As one of the far too many erroneous 
selections made in ths above appointments, I feel it 
my duty to bring to your notice that of the Borough 
Surveyor to Crewe, made last week. Out of 1 
applicants, five were selected, consisting of one 
surveyor, three chief assistant surveyors, none of 
whom had had less than six years’ experience of local 

or corporation work, in addition to other 
professional training; the fifth man,—or, rather, 
the first, as the ion of Crewe placed him,— 
was no Jess than a tsman in the Locomotive 
De ent of the London and North - Western 
Railway Company’s Works at Crewe. In this 
gentleman’s application, and the one vague testi- 
monial given specially to accompany the same, little 
mention is made of his having had experience in 
sanitary work. 

I ask you, sir, or of your readers, if it was 
ever intended that such posts as borough 
surveyorships should be entrusted to the hands of 
men who are not conversant with the daily callings 
of such an office,—men who have not worked under 
the Public Health Act, nor laid a mile of main 
sewer in their lives? When we consider that the 
lives and pooper in a district are influenced to a 

t extent by the management of the surveyor’s 
epartment, controlling, as it does, the many 
cr aan: Base on qragaoes of the district ; and when we 
remember that in “og cases not a single member 
of a Board can boast of knowing the most elemen- 
tary principles of sanitary science, it is most essential 
that the surveyor should have a thorough knowledge 
of sanitary work, so as to advise his Board thereon, 
and to discharge the various duties appertaining to 
his office. 

If Boards were more careful in the selection of 
their ——— we should not see the wilful waste 
of money that goes on in many districts. 

A SANITARY ENGINEER, 











Hooks. 


The Constitution-hill Archway and the Duke of 

en Statue. Harrison, 59, Pall-mall. 
THe pamphlet under this title consists, oddly 
enough, of reprintsfrom our own pages, 1845-7, 
and 1881-2, showing how opposed to the 
tastes and wishes of all whose opinion was 
worth having is the position of the statue 
of the Duke on Mr. Burton’s arch, the object 
of it being to invite all who are interested in 
architectural and artistic proprieties cordially 
and firmly to say, “No.” Our anxious desire 
is that the arch may be left where it is, and 
that the statue may be taken down and placed 
on a fitting pedestal in a proper place. 





VARIORUM. 


THe third volume of the new edition, re- 
vised and greatly augmented, of the “ Imperial 
Dictionary of the English Language,” has been 
published. Originally produced by John Ogilvy, 
LL.D., the new edition is revised and augmented 
by Charles Annandale, M.A. It is illustrated 
by above 3,000 engravings printed in the text. 
The scientific and technological features of the 
Dictionary are closely allied with its encyclopedic 
character. While it does not profess to contain 
all the terms of every art and science,—nor will 
these ever be found all collected in any dic- 
tionary,—yet it contains far more than the 
reader is likely to meet with in general litera- 
ture. It will be found especially full yin the 
departments of zoology, botany, geology, 
anatomy, medicine and surgery, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, mineralogy, astronomy, 
archeology, architecture, engineering, machi- 
nery, manufactures, agriculture, and commerce. 
To secure accuracy in the definition of scientific 
terms, and correctness generally in the treat- 
ment of scientific subjects, the articles worree, 3 
ing to the various sciences have been carefully 
revised by men eminent for their scientific 
attainments. The book is published by Blackie 


b 
& Son, of the Old Bailey ——From of Cities of 
the World,” for July, we get notes of a walk 
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through Rotterdam. The whole of the city is 
intersected by canals, broad, long, and deep, 
and capable of accommodating vessels of heavy 
tonnage. These canals divide the city into so 
many islands, united by drawbridges, swivel- 
bridges, ton a few stone bridges. 
It is curious to walk t Rotterdam and 
find everywhere these , with streets on 
either side, and trees along the side of almost 
every street, and, more curious still, to find that 
vou can never get away from the shipping. In 


the very heart of the city large ships are dis- | & 


charging their cargoes; the masts of ships are 
seen among the houses, above the trees, beside 
the churches, and all along the centre of the 
main thoroughfares. Many of these ships are 
built expressly for the Rhine and Holland. 
They are single-masted, broad, stout, and all 
highly coloured and ornamented. The prevail- 
ing style is bright-green for the hull, with red 
or white stripes, gilded poops, varnished or 
highly-polished decks and masts, while buckets, 
hatchets, barrels, and other things are usually 
painted a bright red, with white or green 
stripes. The cabins are models of cleanliness 
and comfort, with brightly-polished windows, 
snow-white muslin curtains, and pots of flowers. 
Besides the novelty of finding “a fleet im- 
prisoned in the heart of a city,” there are many 
things to attract attention in the streets of 
Rotterdam. The houses have pointed facades, 
are of all shades of brick, from the darkest red to 
the pinkest pink; whitewashed stone or wood 
ornaments the facade; the windows and doors 
are bordered with broad white stripes, the 
window-cills are generally fall of flowers. The 
windows are provided with little mirrors, by 
means of which the inmates can see all that 
takes place up or down the street without being 
themselves seen. Brass plates and brass knobs, 
in a high state of polish, adorn the doors, 
by the side of which bird-cages frequently 
hang. It isa curious fact that nearly all the 
houses are a little out of the upright, and lean 
more or less, while sometimes in a street all the 
houses will lean slightly in one direction.——— 
From “ Architecture,’ in Cassell’s “ Popular 
Educator” for July, we transplant a few lines 
on the Interior of Ancient Houses :—* The in- 
formation conveyed to us in the works of 
Vitruvius has received singular illstration and 
confirmation within a period less than a century, 
from the excavations at Pompeii, Herculaneum, 
and Stabia, cities which were overwhelmed by 
a tremendous eruption of Vesuvius in A.D. 79, 
and which contained houses built and inhabited 
by the Romans belonging to the age of Vitruvius. 
These excavations exhibit curiously - paved 
streets, having the tracks of carriage-wheels 
marked on them, and houses built of brick and 
rubble-work put together with mortar, all the 
materials being of very inferior quality, except 
the interior coating of plaster, to which they 
appear to have been chiefly indebted for their 
durability. This plaster was composed of lime 
and pounded marble, a substitute for stucco, 
and by its use a perfectly smooth and polished 
surface was obtained, nearly as hard as marble. 
With this kind of stucco the smallest apart- 
ments at Pompeii are found to be lined; and 
this lining is painted with various and brilliant 
colours, and embellished with subjects either in 
the centre, or at equal distances like panels. 
Painted imitations of variegated marbles, form- 
ing, perhaps, a species of scagliola, also decorate 
the walls of their houses. Few blocks of real 
marble are found, except in monuments and 
public buildings; though, in imitation of the 
wealthy Romans, the Pompeians inserted pieces 
or slabs of this material in their walls, and 
employed art to give them higher tints than 
those they possessed by nature. They also 
discovered a method of veining slabs with gold; 
and leaves of this metal covering the beams, 
walls, and even roofs of the houses, were intro- 
duced in great profusion. They covered their 
floors with cement, in which small pieces of 
marble or coloured stones were regularly em- 
bedded in geometrical forms; and in their best 
rooms they used mosaic (inlaid work) with 
ornamented margins and a device in the centre. 
The doors of their houses, being formed of wood, 
have been reduced to charcoal by the burning 
lava, and, of course, are found in an incomplete 
state; they turned on pivots, and were fastened 
by bolts which hung upon chains. Bedsteads 
are found, made both of wood and iron; but their 
were made generally of carpets and vests 
Spread upon the ground. The articles of house- 
hold furniture and convenience found in these 
remarkable ruins are utensils of every kind in 


silver, brass, stone, and earthenware, with vases | 
of every size and adapted to every use ; trumpets, 
bells, gridirons, colanders, saucepans (some 
lined with silver), kettles, ladles, moulds for 
jelly or pastry, urns for keeping water hot on 
the principle of the modern tea-urn, horn- 
lanterns, spits, and, in fact, every article of 
kitchen or other furniture used by us, except 
forks; chains, bolts, scourges, dice (some said 
to be loaded) ; a complete toilet, with combs, 
thimbles, rings, paint, pins, earrings, pearls, 








Miscellanen, 


Endorsing Cheques.— Before the Recorder, 
last week, Edward Clarke, an architect, Fair- 
lawn, Beckenham, was indicted for forging a 
cheque for 46/. 14s. 8d. Mr. Horace Avory 
prosecuted ; and Mr. Edward Clarke, Q.C., and 
Mr. Purcell defended. Upon the case being 
called on, Mr. Horace Avory said, with the per- 
mission of the Court, he did not propose to 
offer any evidence in this case. Therelation of 
architect and client existed between the parties, 
and it was very probable that the defendant 
might have supposed that he had power to 
endorse the cheque. Mr. Edward Clarke having 
addressed the court, the Recorder assented to 
the withdrawal of the case. [We have com- 
mented before now on the habit, on the part of 
many persons, of endorsing cheques drawn in the 
name of other persons. ‘The danger and impro- 
priety of the practice is not sufficiently re- 
flected on. | 

Chancel Screen.—The new church at St. 
Peter's, Eldad, Plymouth, is to receive a beau- 
tiful addition in the shape of a handsome 
chancel screen. It has been designed by Mr. 
George H. Fellowes Prynne, F.R.LB.A., of 
Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C., the architect of 
the recently-erected edifice, and son of the 
present vicar. The drawings show a high 
screen, stretching across from arcade to arcade, 
and dividing the chancel from the nave. Of an 
early character, the lower parts will be alto- 
gether of polished English alabaster, with 
quatrefoiled panels of inlay and mosaic. Above, 
all will be of wrought iron and brass. This 
grille work is being executed by Messrs. Ellis & 
Rice, of Gray's Inn-road, London, and is now in 
an advanced state. The alabaster screens 
themselves are being carried out by Mr. Harry 
Hems, of Exeter. 

Yorkshire Art.— The stained glass contribu- 
tions to the Bradford Exhibition by Messrs. 
Powell Bros., of Leeds, contained in two very 
large frames, are mainly a central apse window, 
subject, the Crucifixion ; flanked by two windows 
about to be erected in Lympne Church, Kent, 
subjects respectively, St. Stephen before the 
Council and his Martyrdom; a large hall or 
staircase window, the subject illustrated being 
Archery; beneath which a central heraldic 
window, flanked by windows containing portrait 
medallions of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
by whom the exhibition was opened, and two 
extern ecclesiastical windows, devoted one to 
St. Dominick, and the other to St. Catherine. 


Rouen. —The decorations of the ceiling of 

the new Opera House and Theatre, in the ancient 
town of Rouen, have been executed by M. 
Louis Glaize, a prosperous young artist. The 
compartment over the stage represents the 
apotheosis of Corneille ; the next, the car of 
Venus; and, in order, the figures of Terpsichore, 
Music, the Seine, and Oceana; also portraits of 
popular people appear. 
Clerks’ Benevolent Institution. 
At a general meeting, held at the offices, 27, 
Farringdon-street, on the 27th ult., Mrs. Sarah 
Ellen Kelly was elected a pensioner on the 
Relief Fond, and one of her children, viz., Ellen 
Kelly, was elected for admission to the Orphan 
Working School in place of Alice Grace Spencer, 
whose school term expired at Midsummer. 

Messrs. Gardners’ Loan Collection of 
Ancient Ironwork will remain on exhibition 
at 453, Strand, until the evening of Wednesday 
next, the 12th inst. 


TENDERS 


Accepted for the erection of new business premises, 
inster, for Mr. R, Woodford :— 
nae Oo Se Westminster, for Mr ‘el 








eeneeeees 
, > 





Accepted for residence at Marlborough- 


For the erection of the Hospital f Si i 
Bristol. Mr. Robt. Curwen, ‘asubilonst, pr 
Sane, Westminster. Quantities supplied by Mr. J = 


H: Lovatt, Wolverhampton ..... f 

R. J. Crocker, Bristol = Suiisinaasahadd en > 
J. E. Davis, Bristol 12,834 0 6 
Wm. Charch, Bristol 9 0 0 
Wm. Veals, Bristol... 11,994 0 0 
E. C. Howell & Sons, Bristol ...... 11.990 0 0 
Lewis & Edbrook, Bristol ......_—_ 11,708 0 0 
D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester ...... 11,70 0 0 
Cowlin & Son, Bristol ............ . 11,338 6 0 
Brock & Bruce, Bristol ..... is 11.350 0 0 
E.&T. Hatherley, Bristol 11,20 0 0 


Eastabrook & Sons, Bristol ..... 11,100 0 0 
Wilkins & Sons, Bristol (accepted) 10,800 0 0 





For the erection of Wesleyan Chapel and Schools ; 
Broadstairs, Kent. Mr. Robt. Curwen, ca rig 
Palace-chambers, Westminster :— on 


C.J. Hiller, Broadstairs ........... 062 

W. W. Martin, Ramsgate... 148 eo : ; 
Paramor & Son, Margate ........... ; 2740 0 0 
B. J. Cowell, Ramsgate... .. 2,715 0 0 
L. Shrubsole, Faversham ......... ane ee 
W.&T. Denne, Walmer (accepted) 2,575 0 0 





Strudwick & Mennie :— 


——— Oak Hot 
uilding. Stairs. Tater 
ae £3,625 ...... ee eee : aon | 
Martin, Wells, & Co... 3,574 ...... Fe 97 
McLachlan & Sons ...... i Sai _ wae G7 
eR | 7? 65 
ES saltieaha 3) ae gedit 155 
NO chives GWOO-s....5 MOB dcccce 6) 
pb ee ee SE antes. SE aceite sl 
EE cctctiniciin COOP 2.2. WS sa 84 
Higgs & Hill'(accepted) 2,917 ..... 120 ....., 8) 





For the new church of St. Saviour, Forest Gate, Essex, 
Mr. Edwin Clare, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
W. Barnett :— 


Lower Story Tower and 

of Tower. Spire. 
Merritt & Ashby ............. ZB BOB .....cccce £11,193 
ae Ge Sioa 10,555 
ae Ge Se cae 10,539 
i | Y |, Senee a 10,294 
I liniecnsensetcsvdacieessces SS yee 10,320 
BIE 6-4 necnintesidenibdunpionvs + Sane: 10,000 
Bangs & Co. .....csccseeeeeses BLOOD . ..cc.ceve 10,130 
Nati cis linineelnetalieinaiat f eee 10,636 
Gregar ............ tiichiniimiaens f fees 
BOND Ge cveccncsecesee: . 7,940 ee 
At icintiinianedsreeinee fo ewe 





For eT new residence, Crystal Palace Park-roa.i, 
for Mr. M. McGeorge (exclusive of sanitary works and 
stabling). Mr. Edwin Clare, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr. W. Barnett :-— 


* 


Vare Bros.......... sia bi aaiiada ++. £4,287 0 6 
SS Cs ee Rae ee 
EES ORE CE SAO 3.3388 0 0 
IT icccenncctinswnmebedvetcoesetovienqnetens 3,544 0 0 
PNG. cpsictinianginhdiibunbciaiwbidinbadiitesccons 3,667 0 0 
Ne IT cnvictcinreoteunsctsctevtseeres 3,651 0 0 
IE lth comsscatincatanbetumetnedsecetentt 3.575 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the Halfway House, 
Benham, near Newbury, for Messrs. T. E. Hawkins & 
E. B. Biack-Hawkins. No quantities, and exclusive of 
old materials. Mr. James H. Money, architect :— 


8. Elliott, Newbary ......-...ceseeecerss0 £534 0 0 
E. James, Newbury ............ itiiendehiihe 49 0 0 
R. Harrison, Newbury ..................... #5 0 0 
G. Elms, Newbury ............... all 348 0 0 





For new music warehouse and premises, 47 & 48, North- 


of the value of old materials of three houses on the site. 
No eo Mr. James H. Money, architect :— 


Harrison, Newbury .................. £1,375 7 0 
B. Biliott, Newbary................00-..0+. 124 0 0 
E. James, Newbury...............-.....-.. 1242 0 0 

Plumbers’, Painters’, and Glaziers’ Work, 
R. Ravenor, Newbury .............-.. .--. £183 0 0 
NE Se eee iso 0 0 
Bh, BED csccdncucivcasesdsededdiovessceveneccce . 49 0 0 
Geo. Boyer & Co. .........c.eseeeeeeneees <2 
E. James, Newbury ..................000+ 138 0 0 





For the restoration of the parish church of Great 


eee eae ee eee a ee 2298 0 0 

i ae we: ee ee 
© ae gue mR eee 
GG «i... ccikiccds cen cn vececescesniewseses+.-+-e 1,939 0 0 
SEE > i ssdeutinueseeedamnuaceeeness 1.859 0 0 
OF L730 0 0 
Lacey SESS en ee eee 1500 0 0 
.t ae a eee Oe 1,570 0 0 
SemMene ........----.ncesecereeeneeeeseeres 142 @ 0 








For rebuilding and altering ward flues at the Infirmary, 


. oy et 
loes-road, Kensington, for the Guardians of the I oor 
ar Kensin on, Messrs. A. & C. Harston, architects, 15, 











. E.C. = 
Mears — ai aeenevebnininttingss £2,525 : ° 
ightingale..vwewewwrmrenn" 09 OO 
Crockett (accepted) .........-esessseseen 815 0 0 
i d additions to the laundries at the 
geaanecanh 3 ‘a , Marloes-road, Kensington, for 


the Poor of the Parish of Kensington. Messrs. 
ree ge architects, 15, ——e E.C. :-< 























Mr. W. T. Bonser. Mr. J. D, Mathews, 





C. P, Mills, Stoke Newington ......... £2,374 0 0 : 


ssinangiietindupeanin £6, 0 0 

oS aaa 4.747 0 0 
Rosser & Russell ..........--ceresseereenee ’ 

Wella & CO. ..sccccceesesreeneeetereeereenees 4,495 : : 

Jaane BUS 5 aaeamnaliie - ie 

May Bros., High Holborn (accepted) 3,000 0 0 


For residence and studio, Eldon-road, South Kensineto 
for Major-General Beadle. Mr. William H. Collbran. 
architect, 4, Gloucester-road. Quantities by Messrs. 


brook-street, Newbury, for Mr. Alphonse Cary, exclusive 
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THE BUILDER. 











For the erection of children's ward at the infirmary, 
Gravesend. Messrs. Wadmore & Baker, architects : 


Seager, Gravesend ....................0.. ,376 0 
5 MINIT icceuiuenchanuaniestinnn 1,871 0 0 
Wood & Co., Peckham .................. 1,719 0 0 
eidenatinnsiniieialeiiaii 697 0 

w UINNUNEE . <cccccccevesssosibucesie 1,557 10 0 
B SOIT. .cociecsoncncmmidincibees 1,550 0 
Archer, Gravesend peel: ceineven 1,505 9 0 
EINES  Saccccciecditenonsin 1,500 0 0 

Collins, IE I SCT 1,472 0 0 





ct the —— of new brick and stone bridge, with 
&e., near Horsham, for the Justices of the 
F Aaprs of Bram Mr. Charles 


ber, in the county of Sussex. 


W. Whitaker, surveyor. Quantities — 

Skinner, et IES SS aR: £1,343 0 0 
Lapish & Lutley, London ............... 1,330 0 0 
Wood & Co., Peckham ..............,... 301 0 0 
Buxton, ON aR NB Si al 1,191 0 0 
Harrisson, Brighton REF IE AE EGS 1,125 0 0 
Hayward, Eastbourne..................--. oso 0 0 
Bottoms, | cE ante i 970 0 0 
Bedford, Horsham ...................+.-..- 95 0 0 
Trimm, NN ce 912 0 0 
Chamberlain, Arundel .................. 856 0 0 
Hill & Co., Gosport (accepted) "aca 835 0 0 


For the erection of a dwelling -house for Mr. Comm. 


St. John-street, Colchester. Mr. F Morris, are 
tect :— 
POD... ... <5. ccdcaesctnannshivetinlsmneaneen £341 4 4 
Shepherd | cena cuticynevames<paitinmmnbagnte rar 7m 0 0 
PR ee RE 8 I 752 10 0 
EER BIO IGE > CR RO oe 733 0 0 
Gvececbscdscéabacbevedasguastanteclaesesgeibants 720 0 9 
OOD inn ck kdisincntiliidias dctabibbueiebatbe Daas 695 0 0 
CORSO 6. Sc esivetecacccinsisscnvncctnibesss ie 678 0 0 
Dupont (accepted) ..............+...++. ce SO. 0 @ 





For alterations to the British Oak, Old Dover-road, 


Blackheath, for Mr. T. Boxhail. Mr. W. H. Lewis, 
architect :— 
ME URONIIG © in. cviensensscnccsebenesvtvtnicesest ies £425 0 0 
BRUIOED i. cnciccckssccceecmibesnuintantdbnrien 375 0 0 
EN CEE: ee ea me Fey ae 355 0 0 





’ For new premises at Matlock Bridge, for Mr. W. H. 
Hutchinson. Mr. John Nuttall, architect, Matlock. 
Quantities by Mr. F. 8. Smith, St. Ann’ s-square, Man- 


chester :-— 
W. Askew, Matlock ......... RE He. £1,900 0 0 
W. Knowles, Matlock............ ea a 1,900 0 0 
A. Bridge, Matlock ....................+... 1,870 @ 0 
Wm. Statham, Matlock (accepted) . 1,860 0 0 





Walthamstow, Me. W. Howard 
Quantities by } Mr_ Leaning : 


For Sanday schools, 
Seth-Smith, architect. 


~~ 


Crabb poVsenesdecc nds besessocesbeseoeveeseuséeous 18 0 0 
PNED ctccrvcsuvicedbbiieepesdbietadiwnbiesiilins 2,730 0 0 
Priestley & Gurney ................2..0000 2,70 0 0 
_%& &§ rere 2.631 0 0 
Goddard & Son...... SE eer Oe Sew 539 0 0 
SF: re 2499 0 0 
ST iscaliseenihidethinieinion athe stelle 23609 0 0 
Reid . 2,335 0 0 
Thompeon Cee eveseersrseeseesencasesseresesese 2,269 0 0 
ITD desitth dinnis cadeicoiitiare dcduntcetihiias akaiiiile 2,176 0 0 





For new shops and offices, “ 57 we) ye for 
Mr. 8. Cook. Mr. Richard M. Roe, 140, Leadenhall- 
street, architect. Quantities by Messrs. : 





Mitel Be Maal ....o.ace-seocesoecs caked: £4,236 

Colls & Sons ... o9090400600enese0sscenseneess 4,142 0 0 

6 MA TE DOR cc acktcincdiniaaeint 4115 0 0 

RGR 2 ROUND ov ccceisvseuscemenn 4.057 0 0 

PE Oe pee ee 3,943 0 0 

John Grover (accepted) .................. 236 0 0 

For alterations, &c., to the premises, No. 67, Cheapside. 

Me oe John Hill & Co., architects. Quantities not 
supp 1é 

Maplesden bteiiniliitiniisbnaxeabicibctiednddcsadoe £500 0 0 

DOMED Bi viniicidcicdssenianiedemimeaiiiainieieniiiids 365 0 O 

Re sisi snisicisciibieettncein bbitininattaisintasitiisiltanas 298 0 0 





For new baths and lavatories at the Licensed Victuallers’ 


Schools, Upper Kennington-lane. Mr. H. I. Newton, 

archite set, 27, Great George-street :— 
> i £497 0 0 
be EE OLR DIOS RIAL 495 0 0 
I aii ltacs cusses cinabnidnammaenes 433 0 0 
NE sinisntiuiieth cd secsengllitinsiialicdiussts 468 0 0 
SOUND. scliekadensabiiuiciisiessentemdimibieiciiten 466 0 0 
Royal jeindiuiiiaiinaias 431 0 0 
Pickersgill | SE sania Rn 399 0 0 
DPGENOD . ........cdilianigedetniincituntsacctuminadinn 385 0 0 
Cook (accepted) ......... 373 0 0 





For alterations to residence, Malling, for Mr. Henry 

















Breton. Mr. E. W. Stephene, architect, Maidstone :-— 
Bishop, Birling’......... .. £1,225 0 0 
Wallis, Maidstone .................0.0+ 1,14 0 0 
Gamente, Maidstone...... — : > 

In Malling wre t Peter t ere eee eee) . 
Avard, Maidstone......... 1,084 0 0 
bs, er ARS 1,070 0 0 
Cox Bros., Maidstone (accepted) . 1,025 0 0 
For stables, Strood, Kent, for Messrs. Youngman & Co. 
Mr. E. W. Stephens, ‘architect, Maidstone :— 
I IE nascccscascccnccsceccsssons £240 0 0 
Vaughan, Maldstone ...................00 410 0 O 
WER, PERIOD veins sivivenssicrsccsseses 3968 0 0 
Navlar & Son, Rochester .................. 360 0 0 
Callund & Son, BNO scccunatccnssivens 348 0 «0 
For residences, near Rochester. Mr. E. W. Stephens, 
architect :-— 
Avard, Maidstone......................«+++ £2,820 0 0 
Clee. IID. ° <<. ccnicoonnsestiuonal ee 0 0 
Hammond, Avlesford ..................... 2.772 0 0 
Vaughan, Maidstone ..................... 694 0 0 
Wallis, I 2.596 0 0 
Naylar, Rochester (accepted) ......... 2,566 0 0 





For alterations to premses, Nos. 1 & 2, Magdala- 
terrace, Dulwich, for converting same into ‘shops, for 
Messrs. Baxter & Co. Mr. J. M. Cable, architect :— 

H. T. & H. Holloway (accepted) £274 0 ¢ 





For the erection of four houses in the Hastings-road, 
Ealing. Mr. Robert Willey, 66, Ludgote-hill, architect :— 
W. Stops, Ealing (accepted) £300 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS 
JH. M—R. &8on.—L. & Son.—B. H. T.—V. E. D.—C. W. W— 


J. F.—W. H. L.—H. H.—W. G.—G. C. H.—H H.—W. H. C.— 
W. H. 8.—Mr. L.—R. M. R.—J. W. 8.—H. a3. 0. & Son.—H. & 
Co.—R. W.—J. 8.—J. E.—H. L. N.—J. B.—J. T. M.— 8.— 


. M.—E. W. 
X. (we must decline giving opinions in renee disputes).—A. B. 
iditto).—J. W. 8. ithe builder would not be able to recover).—J. N. 
jeend particulars).—H. 8. 8. mext week).—Courtesy (no). 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, bee must be accompan 
by the name and address of the sender, not 
tion. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. ‘ 


ied 
necessarily for oealion 


Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Volume XLII. (January to 
— 1882) are given asa Supplement with the present 


mber. 
A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE may be had, gratis, on personal 
application at the Office. 
CLOTH — for > a the Numbers are now ready, price 


READING-CASES (Cloth), with Strings, to hold a Month's Numbers, 
ce 2s. 


each. 
THE FORTY SECOND VOLUME of “The Builder” (bound) will be 
meaty on the 12th inst. price Twelve Shillings and 


Sixpence 
SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on Bank ‘masa to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d 








CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six lines (about fifty words) or un 

Each additional line (abou 





“ree ee eee e eer erane 


t ten words) 


Os. 
Trade Advertisements, also for a Adver- 


Terms for Series of 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines about THIRTY words) or under ...... 2s. 64. 
Each additional line jabout ten words) .............. Os. 6d. 


REPLIES ADVERTISEMENTS, 
ddressed Box ——., Office of “ The Builder,” 

Cannot aa tapenenel Sak aaalie ie ak casa bx oie ic ah el 
Office Receipt produced. 

THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 

For “Situations Wanted ” Advertisements ...... 

For all other Advertisements. ...............++5- 6d. 

PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should he 
remitted by Cash in Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 4, Catherine-street, Wc. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 


ble for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 





The Publisher cannot be responsi 
MONIAIA, &c. left at the Ba in a mg J to Advertisements, and 
— recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 





[Juuy 8, 1882. 


houecarcnes OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
pigect from the Office to residents 


at the rate of 19s, 
to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER. 


TANS asic, 








ns abe ys oy sited 
a 
joa Remittances 


Publisher, 46, Catherine-strest, W.C. 











Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD po wey D, 
x Ground, Combe Down, 
Corsham Down, 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr. 


Box Ground Stone. 

Is the best for use in all exposed positions, being 
a well-known and tried weather stone. 
50,000 feet cube in stock. 

PICTOR & SONS, 

Box, Wilts. [ Apvr. 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blecks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 








others are CAU TIONED against inferior stone. 


Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, 
Somerset.—- Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [Apvr. 








Doulting Stone and Ham Hill Stone, 


of best quality. Prices and Estimates, including 


delivery to any Station, on application to Stapie 


& Hann, Quarrymen, Stoke-sub- Hamden, Imin- 


ster. Agent, Mr. E. CRICKMAY, 
chambers, 17, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 


Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODDART &€& CO. 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 


Asphslte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehonsefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ ApvT. 


Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNUT, 


urT - 
[Apvr. 











in all thicknesses. 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W. 
London. [ ApvT. 


J. L. BACON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT -WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 


OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :-— 


No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 


Illustrated Pamphlet on “‘ Heating” post free. 











SANITARY PAINT COMPANY, 


Liverpool: 51, SOUTH JOHN STREET. 
Proprietors, GRIFFITHS, BERDOE, & CO., 


London: 34, LEADENHALL STREET. 
Manufacturers of 








PAINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


EN PAINT,.— 
Paint and two of V 


for use, in all colours, DRIES QUICKLY with a HARD GLAZED SURFACE LIKE PORCELAIN, Two Coats equa) two of ordinary 


VARNISHES of all kinds, in highest perfection, and thoroughly matured. Brilliant, quick, and hard drying. 
SILICATE | DISTEMPER.—A Water Paint in all colours, forming a most durable, economical, and effective wall- -covering and substitute for wall- 


PETRIFYING LIQU Curing Da 
for OIL hon syte 
and prevents decay. 


GRIFFITHS’S PATENT WHITE, 


power, colour, durability, one econom 
exceedingly fine, an 


Sic and SANITARY PAINTS in 
d Durable. Having much greater cov 


not readily BLISTER, groun 


all Pee 
or ian 


being, unaffected ‘by 


ermanent. 


ood, Iron > Ceate eee 


It renders all kinds of I 


extremes of Batson and the 
In all he ag they are uneq 


Walls.-—It effectual! 
rick, Cement, Stucco, 


the only Reliable Substitute for White Lead and Oxide of Zinc. 
purpose for which WHITE LEAD is used, 
unites freely with other colours without injuring the most delicate tints. 
internal or external. 
ro be more economical 
resist the action of Sea-air and Water. 
ed for every purpose to which ordirary Paint is applied, whether 


Applicable for every 


all colours, for House, Ship, and general use 
covering power than ordinary paints, are 


prevents penetration of rain, and is a cheap and most effective substitute 
ood, &c., perfectly Non-Absorbent and Impervious to Damp, and arres's 


Superior to them in covering 
quite unaffected by Gases, does 


Non-Poisonous, Brilliant, 
in use. Are equally effective in 
Tke Colours are exceedingly 








